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HORTICULTURE, NATURAL AND INTELLECTUAL 


Hoc erat in votis; modus agri non ita magnus, 
Hortus ubi, et tecto vicinus jugis aquae fons, 
Et paulum silvae super his foret. 

Hon. Sat. Las. IL. VI. 1. 


Ir cannot be thought amiss, if one reflects a moment, that we en- 
deavor, even in this ungracious and decaying period of the year, to 
throw open to his attention that most pleasant domain of Priapus, a 
garden. For what will insure a more substantial benefit? what is 
more disposed to lead the mind to a consideration of its destiny, than 
to contemplate Nature thus divesting herself of her many-colored and 
gorgeous attire, to assume for a season the icy robes of her wintry 
tomb’ 

Nature exhibits a yearly tragedy, which, (as a perfect tragedy is the 
noblest production of the human mind,) by virtue of its perfection and 
vastness, and springing, we may say, from the Eternal Mind, is highly 
worthy of our contemplation, among the many objects presented to us 
in the progress of our checkered existence. In early spring, the fa- 
mous actress, summoned, as it were, by the melodious orchestra of 
the birds, steps forth from her sepulchre and icy chains, as we may 
conjecture our Earth sprang from ancient chaos, with a brilliant chap- 
let of flowers about her head, and attired in a mantle of the noblest 
green. Hostile spirits of the air at once assail her, though many with 
wonderful benevolence comfort and bless. Some rob her of her cher- 
ished decorations ; but others, through compassion, present her with 
unmeasured harvests of grain and fruit. And so she fares, until, com- 
pleting a strange series of calamities and benefits, her desperate foes 
finally triumph, and wreath about her dismantled form a winding sheet 
of snow! 

Here, as in the representation of a well-written and well-acted play, 
we love to view and investigate every scene, even to the final dropping 
of the curtains. And, while there are vastly many and instructive 
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subjects for investigation and reflection in this tragedy of Nature, 
which we have dimly pictured, her chaplet alone, so complete and 
beautiful, shall we subject to a particular review. We = then, 
after a quiet stroll in the natural, to pass for a second and more critical 
ramble into the intellectual garden. 

Reader, if thou hast ever seen a garden in the full majesty of its 
blossoming, thou canst more than keep wing with my imagination, as it 
strives to erect the semblance of one, that may be pleasing, even amid 
the wailings of this dying year. 

Now open the gate ; and, passing through a dense vine-leaf shade 
underneath a bower-ach heavy with clusters, we enter upon the enjoy- 
ment of most delicious odors, and views of flowers, so manifold and 
illustrious, that they rise above even the perfect art of description. 
Here beds of roses bloom, that might most successfully vie with the 
“ biferi rosaria Paesti”—bells, modest and charming as the lily-of-the- 
valley—and lilies-of-the-valley too. There are tulip-cups of a thou- 
sand dyes, carnations and jessamines. Yonder innumerous blossoms 
of endless shapes and complexions mingle their beauties together, and 
spread a glory over the ground, that the eye does not often visit. On 
every hand flourish trees, in the prime of a full score of years, Nature's 
aviaries, which are preparing hereafter to overstore the fruiteries from 
their burdened Series and now diversify the prospect with green and 
shade. Bubbling rills from spouting hons and swans, “ dryads and 
hamadryads,” creep to every nook, and irrigate the thirsty plants, or, 
diffused in vapor, temper towards them the hot approaches of the sun, 
and in the still slumbering of the night crown them with dewy coro- 
nals. Parterres of grass and scattered blooms, opening here and 
there, offer a grateful repose in their variegated laps ; and most en- 
chanting walks, fringed with the evergreen box and the choicest flow- 
erets, invite our wandering. Latticed temples and arches, over which 
the vine and honeysuckle have clambered in exceeding luxuriance, 
disclose the attractions of a sumptuous retreat during a burning day, 
and a likelihood of decoying slumbers and pleasant dreams. In such 
a garden, thou, illustrious Bard of Mantua, didst long ago love to 
muse ; in such, thou, Historian of rebellious wars in Heaven, and 
man’s unmanly fall, else whence arose that miracle of Paradise, at 
sight of which he was well amazed, that fiend Archangel, although, 
when purity and love beamed in his eye and graced his heart, he had 
dwelt amid the perfect splendors of the City of God. 

When | have entered upon such a scene, a conceit has often arisen 
within my mind, that | could not well expel from it. As I have con- 
templated the immense variety of the flowers—their beauty and _per- 
fection—so gloriously clad in the garments of the rainbow—how some 
bend their heads towards the east to salute the rising sun, or towards 
the west to view his departure, and, with the evening breeze, sigh @ 
farewell—how some open with the opening, and close with the closing 
day—how others cast forth but one breath of fragrance on the air, and 
die ere the morning be fully awake—and the won erfully fleeting exist- 
ence of them all, | could but feel that they compose a superior order 
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of existence to the vast family of insensible creation, and that, could 
their delicate pistil-tongues express, they would display an intelli- 
gence of so great a compass, that one could while away many a 
pleasant hour with them in delightful conversation. If we were to 
interrogate them, they might tell us, in silver tones, that the same Om- 
nipotence that built the mountains, fashioned them—that the same 
hand that — the rainbow on the clouds, painted them—and that 
the same destiny that bears immortal man from his home beneath the 
skies, will soon withdraw their colors and their lustre, and give their 
withered substance to the dalliance of wild winds. Aye, | hav ques- 
tioned them, and their dumb tongues did seem to murmur. Methought 
I heard it all, as from spirits breathing in the air. 

Here is a school for all, whose pure influences and chastenings will 
benef the body, as well as the soul. ‘The invalid may breathe a tran- 
sient vitality into his crumbling “ tabernacle,” and the sceptic immor- 
tal vigor into his distempered spirit. 


“ The spleen is seldom felt where Flora reigns ; 
The low’ring eye, the petulance, the frown, 
And sullen sadness, that o’ershade, distort, 
And mar the face of beauty, when no cause 
For such immeasurable woe appears, 

These Flora banishes, and gives the fair 


Sweet smiles, and bloom less transient than her own.” 


True, and many a mind, ruffled like an angry sea, misanthropic as the 
Prince of Hell, incredulous of all things, save of its own dark beliefs, 
has received a calm and a comfort by the study of a simple flower. 
There has been more than Picceola since the decoration of Eden. 
Philosophy will here find wisdom ; wisdom, faith ; and faith, Gop. 

That | deem a worthy avocation for man, which benefits and enno- 
bles his being, and presents the sanction of virtuous antiquity. The 
cultivation of flowers is eminently such. Sufficient has been already 
remarked to show that it confers a dignity and tone on the mind and 
character, demanding our ambition. But this excellent power | would 
not claim for Horticulture alone. Nature, through all her parts, sup- 
plies and invites to fountains of unfailing purity, where the soul can 
quaff virtue and vigor eternal. And that famous injunction, which the 
oracular Pythia responded to the inquiring Cicero, may, in its true 
original import, be cast into the ears of all—* Study Nature.” 

But who could dishonor the hoary locks of antiquity! Who could 
despise the whisper that breathes from the tomb? I Ijustrious ancients! 
your footsteps, = ate in wisdom, disclose, that the authority of your 
character may thitherward direct our feet. Hearken now to the voice 
of the past—consider the excellency of the days that are fled. They 
tell us of that Paradise, by Jehovah appointed and adorned, wherein 


was embraced,— 


“ To all delight of human sense exposed, 
In narrow room, Nature's whole wealth, yea more, 
A heaven on earth.” 
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Infinite wisdom stationed his first human creations in a garden ; but 
after the devil, with hellixh tongue of enchantment, had lured away 
their virtue and obedience, it was Infinite Mercy who drove them 
thence. The general beauty could have but contrasted so fearfully 
with their own great deformity, as to engender frenzy ; and frenzy, 
death. I can well imagine how the poorest exhibition of an humble 
flower might inflict so sharp a sting on the corroded consciences of 
the depraved, as to make the strong man tremble. 
vey tell us, likewise, of the stupendous hanging gardens of Ne- 

buchadnezzar, rising in colossal grandeur, arch on arch, to heaven; of 
the gardens of the Esquilae, where Virgil and Horace strolled, in- 
haling into their souls the ethereal power of “ poesy divine ;” of the 
gardens of the Hesperidae, prolific in ambrosial flowers and fruit of 
gold, “ Hesperian tables true.” e 

Return now from the shores of antiquity; and where, in these 
modern days, in regions temperate or torrid, in what illustrious city 
will you not find gardens for the public foot? Near what lowly cot- 
tage will you not find some spot consecrated to the daisy, the pink, or 
the glory-of-the-morning ’ 


‘* E’en in the stifling bosom of the town, 
A garden, in which nothing thrives, has charms 
That soothe the rich possessor ; much consoled, 
That here and there some sprigs of mournful mint, 
Of nightshade, or valerian, grace the well 
He cultivates.” 


Do not look upon this as a fable. Cowper was not wont to utter fa- 
bles. Had this famous poet been born to grace antiquity, undoubtedly 
he would have been deified as the God of Truth and Virtue. Well, 
then, we witness everywhere, in the breasts of all mankind, a won- 
derful affection for Flora, displaying itself in their just regard for, and 
fond attention towards, her beautiful offspring. 

But such extensive and magnificent scenes for floral enjoyment, as 
we have thus far endeavored to convey an idea of, wealth alone is heir 
to. Poverty, however, need not despair of a sumptuous banquet. 
The wise ever encompass their desires with their means, and such 
wisdom is the eye of happiness. A sprig of mignionette, or, it may 
be, a monthly rose, or pink, that flourish in a mutilated flower-pot, will 
bestow upon their possessor a more pure and perfect gratification than 
the rich lord can feel in his blooming acres. In the cool of the morn- 
ing, at noon, and at evening, he enters, and, seated in the midst of his 
wilderness of sweets, whilst his soul revels in its wide survey of 
decorated Nature, his heart dilates with pride and consequence, as he 
thinks, “all this is mine.” But that maiden, in her lowly poverty, 
visits her little jar-garden hourly, tends it with parental fondness and 
ardor, and, with a heart pure as a spring of crystal waters, esteems 
herself a queen, though of so small a realm. She watches the grad- 
ual development of her favorite with that anxiety, and exultation too, 
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that a virtuous prince would entertain, if witnessing the advance of 
his subjects in learning and goodness. 

Addison, in his admirable remarks on this topic, rails at a taste, 
prevalent in England in his time, so fastidious in regard to the plant- 
ing and general arrangement of gardens, that he denominates it the 
Gothic. How justly, we know not; but what a scene of complicated 
magnificence arises at the name! What labor, nicety, and art, have 
been exercised! What symmetry and exquisite grace characterize 
every part! How unlike the grounds of the Chinese, who, above alf 
other people, as a traveler has informed us, disdain the line and 
measure, preferring to show a genius in imitating the fantastic irregu- 
larity and oddity of Nature, rather than to practice the rules of art, 
which all can aim after with success. 

‘That most excellent author, it is very manifest, did not admire the 
garden wuence rural Nature was wholly expelled ; but, where an un- 
tutored rudeness and careless luxuriance were discovered, there was 
he frequently, and with great delight. A kind of artificial ruggedness, 
in his view, was perfection in horticultural attainments. In mine, 
however, he carried his antipathy to grace and elegance, in such mat- 
ters, an iota too far. If we wish to contemplate Nature in her wild- 
ness and eccentricity, we must ramble through the unshorn fields, 
worship in the primeval forests, and climb the savage mountains. 
There she is, enthroned, uncivilized, yet majestic. 

But a garden appears to me to be a kind of school for the training 
and development of those tender and beautiful offspring, that are her 
chief glory, the blushing flowers. Among the ten thousand blooming 
shrubs, that salute the senses of a prince in his pleasure-grounds, 
there is not one which does not, in one or another region of the globe, 
flourish spontaneous and wild. But there, unloved and uncherished, 
they “ blush unseen, and waste their sweetness,” and die. They are 
not even decorated with so much perfection, as when, though beneath 
another sun, human attentions inspire additional charms. ‘Then they 
can admit of the same comparison with different members of their 
species, that still adorn their native fields, as the cultivated and en- 
lightened youth, with the untamed denizen of the woods. ‘The gar- 
den is then, as it seems, a school for floral education; and why not 
study a grace and elegance in their training, commensurate with the 
native qualities of these most charming daughters of Nature and the 
Year? 

But we have lingered long enough amid these scenes, which, en- 
chanting though they be, are yet most immeasurably surpassed, in re- 
spect of interest and of profit, by these other, to which let us now in- 
troduce ourselves. Come, let us go, to give it a brief inspection, into 
the intellectual garden ; or, rather, as we are never out of it, let us 
look about us, and note the prominent features of what our eyes may 
come upon. 

There is not a creation in the boundless universe, though replete 
with wonders, so wonderful as the mind. But it is glorious as it is 
wonderful, and incomprehensible as it is glorious. It embraces the 
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whole of the habitable portions of this globe, and it 1s the conjecture 
and strong belief of many, that it is not circumscribed on this inferior 
planet, but extends up and around through the immense assemblage of 
worlds and suns—through the golden streets and palaces of Jerusa- 
lem the Blest—and, too, through the infernal horrors of Satan’s king- 
dom. 1, indeed, am of opinion, that there is no limit to it, neither to 
its extent, nor to its capacity for cultivation and improvement. But 
every one is not a Milton, that he can “ pass the flaming bounds of 
place and time,” so that our researches cannot proceed beyond the 
* backside of the world.” 

A host of men of learning and genius, through a number of ages, 
have entered the lists against one another, in contest-as to the mate- 
riality or immateriality of this strange existence. ‘This question, | 
can hardly doubt, has in a high degree occasioned an useless expendi- 
ture of time and words. I have no inclination to strike a blow for 
either party ; but, as | have hit upon calling it a garden, for the sake 
of consisteney, and the proper development of my plan, | must hold 
to the material side of the question. If the Lmmaterialists, however, 
view what | have to advance in a metaphorical light, my story will 
run smooth with all. 

This mental existence, then, which I have denominated a garden, 
of so curious a nature, infinite in extent, and worthy of the deepest 
interest of all, is cultivated, in a greater or less degree, by every hu- 
man being beneath the sun. It is separated into a number of grand 
divisions, varying in dimensions, fertility, and value, each one of which 
has been assigned to a particular nation or tribe, to improve and beau- 
tify. And | have taken particular notice, that the most barren and 
valueless of these divisions, though situated, it may be, in the fairest 
quarters of the garden, have been given into the charge of the most 
inferior and slavish people. Each of these grand divisions is again 
subdivided into as many plats, or beds, as there are individual mem- 
bers of the tribe, clan, or nation, that has the chief management of it. 
These subdivisions present characteristics far more distinct and mani- 
fest than the large ones, which they go to compose. ‘They are of va- 
rious capacities and degrees of fertility, adapted to the abilities of 
their several possessors ; for, while some appear to be as extensive 
and valuable as whole sections, that have been bestowed upon large 
communities of people, others are so diminutive as to require almost 
the powers of the microscope to reveal their existence to us. 

And this | consider one of the most remarkable of phenomena, that, 
while each cultivator, by his efforts and expenditures, gives a charac- 
ter and importance to his patch, his patch, by a reciprocal favor, be- 
stows the same excellencies in equal measure upon him. Hence, if 
one’s parcel is accustomed to produce robust plants of wisdom, its 
possessor is looked upon by all as a being of extraordinary sapience. 
By assiduous cultivation of such it happened that Solon and those six 
other Wise Men of Greece obtained their honorable appellation. Nor 
will the vicious till in wickedness, and not reap a full reward of in- 
famy and scorn. Voltaire, Rousseau, and Paine, thought to repose in 
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everlasting remembrance with all beneath the scraggy cornels, that 
they had with extreme difficulty engendered ; but the stony fruit from 
those very trees fell on them, de stroyed them in character and name, 
and struc k them forever from the fond me mory of the good. 

It is oftentimes a great curiosity to observe what a different genius, 
or disposition, individuals evince in the making of their beds, and in 
the plants they rear upon them. Some are spired with a terrible 
ambition to pour into them, without remission, materials for enriching, 
gathered from every spot beneath the heavens. lnscrapulous in the 
selection, they mingle the scorching sands that ‘Timbuctoo floats in, 
or the ruins of Palmyra, with the prolitic soil of ‘Te mpe, and that past 
which “ Ihssus rolls his whispering stream”—the forest-clod of the 
Choctaws, with living granite from Turkey. Whether an earth thus 
compounde <d@ too rch for the production of anything more substan- 
tial than an ephemeral shoot or two, that gain what maturity they can 
attain to in a night, and wither at the first glance of the morning 
sun; or whether itis the sole ambition of these tremendous garden- 
ers to manufacture, what they in faith believe, a glorious soil, whilst 
they have no intention, nor desire, of rearing anything thereon, that 
will be a benefit to mankind, and an eternal monument of their dili- 
gence and genius, | cannot to my full satisfaction determine. But this 
is certain, and a matter of tolerable notoriety, that such beds, among 
all in the gardens, are most dug into, and least productive ; or, and | 
cannot say less, the plants which we do see springing from them, pos- 
sess not that vitality and strength that we should look for from the ex- 
traordinary painstaking and expense. 

In the Italian district of the garden, at this very day, (if he has not 
left his earthly labors since | last heard of him,) there is an aged gar- 
dener, Mezzofanti by name, who, for along number of years, has been 
importing, and causing his section to devour, immense quantities of 
loam, from nearly every clime that the sun day by day looks upon. 
Fifty of them, it is even said, and more, have aided him hy their con- 
tributions. But not one illustrious shrub is to be seen on his whole 
possession ; so that itis a frequent question of passers-by, why that 
old fellow, with a cardinal’s hat upon him, is eve rlastingly grubbing, 
and never cultivating. It is much to be feared that, notwithstanding 
lis admirable abilities, he will die with the spade in his hands. 

In the American district one can see another specimen, though 
more praiseworthy, a certain Elihu Burritt, of an humble extraction 
and avocation, but of towering energy and powers, who is said to have 
levied contributions on even more countries than the Italian, and, be- 
sides, is more of a character with the man in the story, who, having 
drunk enough, confessed himself satisfied. 

But by far the majority, in the other extreme, either mix into the 
native substance ve of their portions, scanty measures of one, or, at most, 
two foreign bodies, or wholly neglect their little gardens. He must 
be a man of uncommon genius and originality, who can manage with 
one only, or with none, and civilize his plat into luxuriance and fruit- 
fulness. Such are mental Anakims; but the world has seen such - 
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Anakims. An unbending zeal and perseverance in the exercise of 
what nature has given them, together with a scrutinizing study of the 
various dispositions, the acquirements, and the native strength of their 
fellow-vardeners, the good and the bad, the king and the slave, inex- 
plicable though many deem it, plant the foundations of their excel- 
lence and success. 

Hut witness to what a lamentable plight very many reduce that 
which was bestowed upon them, that they should fructify and bless it. 
Here is one, who, with wheelbarrow or with cart, makes no remission 
of pouring in unmeasured loads of the guano from Greece; another, 
of the rich Hlebraic muck; another, of French stuffs ; another, of 
powdered mathematical bones ; another, of philosophical mud ; ano- 
ther, of the ashes and cinders of science ; another, of historical com- 
post; another, of the gravel of romance, or the worthla@@® chaff of fic- 
titious love. ‘They all give a preference, that is quite unaccountable, 
to a particular substance for enriching, to the great discredit of the 
rest, and, indeed to the dishonor and ruin of their abused possessions. 
Such beds exhibit almost as many uncouth and miraculous shapes as 
the myths inform us Proteus was able to assume. Some run away 
into one corner, or one side, abandoning, so to speak, the rest of them- 
selves; others tower up like an Atlas in the centre. Some are of the 
form of a Grecian letter, an Arabic character, an Egyptian hieroglyphic, 
a mathematical diagram, a chemical alembic, a shapeless idea, an ar- 
row of Cupid, or some other odd and fantastic arrangement. Some 
are rich as a dunghill ; others, sterile as the head of Caucasus. 

\s we take up a general survey, we can but be grieved that we see 
so few, comparatively, among the immense concourse, engaged in any, 
or any substantial use and improvement of their gifts, such, indeed, as 
the Almighty Supervisor and King, who bestowed them upon them, 
designed and has commanded. Many sit inactive, or slumber, whilst 
luxuriant weeds detile what the rose and the hyacinth should cover 
with glory. Many keep delving idly into their ground, but neither 
enrich nor plant it. Many endeavor to sell it for gold—sell that which 
is precious above gold, nay, above a world of Golcondas. Many make 
of their lots burying-grounds for treasure ; and the numerous heaps 
that fill and cover them, | look upon as accursed monuments of the 
groans and anguish of thousands, whom the unfeeling tyranny of ava- 
rice has bruised and crushed. 

Near the centre of the garden Wisdom has established a bower, or 
kind of oracular temple, where he freely imparts advice, and an es- 
sence of his own heavenly nature, to whomsoever will in faith con- 
sult him. What oracle ever in so great disrepute, so unfrequented 
before! How soon would Apollo have abandoned ungrateful Adelphi, 
and the precincts of Parnassus, had so few resorted to the treasures of 
his prophetic shrine! Few are the followers of Wisdom, while an 
innumerable host shout after Folly. But I pray you witness the ap- 
pearance and conduct of that sacred few. What a superior dignity of 
look reigns over them, such as I never supposed could gild the coun- 
tenance of man! Whiat a confidence in action, what an efficiency in 
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execution, What splendor in results! Among the other mental gardeners 
they are as princes and kings. ‘They do not call upon heaven and 
earth with all their powers to pamper and bloat these their sections, 
that they would have immortal. Nor do they suffer their senses to 
be stolen upon by idleness, that Svren of a thousand sweet voices, and 
spend in slumbers and the dreamy land an existence, that is cast amid 
the realities ot an unbending world W ith admurable judgment, from 
the vast circle of composts, that are capable of enriching this mental 
soil, instituting a choice selection of such as will best harmonize with 
the original constitution of the ground, and mixing them all in one, they 
plant, they irrigate, they anxiously toil, until they bring to maturity a 
noble company of plants, that will meet the te mpests of a thousand 
years. and be strong and glorious still. 
' | do not know of a superior pleasure to the contemplation and study 
of these great literary plants of genius. ‘Though the hand that reared 
them has mouldered, they maintain within them an energizing spirit, 
which will ever support their freshness vag vigor. So soon as one 
has attained to its full stature and strength, itis in any way hkely 
to prove a notable plant, (though many do not gain this distinction as 
early as they deserve,) it is transplanted to a select quarter appointed 
to this purpose, W here it continues to pe rfect the choicest fruit, and is 
of unspeakable service to future gardeners, who would gain a name 
from the virtues of a well-tilled field. Who can but admire the com- 
plicated, vet apparently simple structure of many of these celebrated 
productions ; gigantic, yet comprehensible ; majestic, yet graceful : 
from mortals sprung, yet destined to endure until the time when 





“all the wide extended sky, 
And all th’ harmonious worlds on high, 
And Virgil's sacred work shall die!” 


For my part, I think them more wonderful than all the fruits of art, 
than the “ royal structure of the pyramids,” than Babylon or Rome. 
tlomer, a famous blind old gardener of Greece, above two thousand 
vears ago, cultivated and raised to maturity two trees of such tran- 
scendent exce ‘llence, that the ‘Vv have not failed to eheit the unqualified 
admiration and praise of every subsequent age. ‘They justly occupy 
the very centre of.the sacred quarters, planted upon a mound, that may 
not inaptly be styled the Literary Throne. Adjacent to them stands 
another, hardly inferior, and following close upon a resemblance to 
them, though bred in a different soil, but, indeed, hy the hand of Virgil, 
the greatest of Roman gardeners. A fourth, still similar, and more 
sublime and instructive, perhaps, than any one of the others, rises 
hard by the central mound, which it partly overshadows, as though 
worthy of a station side by side with the Grecian monarchs, and | 
know not but at some day it will obtain one. This attained to its 
wonderful size and perfection in England, under the culture of John 
Milton, that divine horticulturist of mind. Neighboring, and whose 
authors were manifestly ambitious of the highest distinction for them, 
and all deserving of the highest, are scattered a host of various kinds 
VOL. XIU. b 
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of plants, brilliant with fruit and flowers, which would defy one’s life. 
time for a particular notice. Conspicuous among them all for numer- 
ous excellencies may be seen those which have been nourished to 
their present strength and beauty by such geniuses as Shakspeare, 
Tully, Aristotle, Euchd, Newton, Webster, and many others, notable 
laborers in the garden of the mind. Nor indeed are they all from one 
or two climes, but the camelias of Persia are mingled with the laurels 
of Palestine ; the roses of Italy with the liles of France ; the dalias 
of England with the hyacinths of the New World, and all with each 
and one another, and with representatives from the four winds of 
Heaven. 

A word for that crowded school of philosophers, who, with more 
curiosity than wisdom, | imagine, have expended the most valuable 
portions of their lives in the investigation of, and in dispute respect- 
ing, the extent, the nature, and the various attributes and powers of 
this wonderful garden. ‘There is always abundant controversy, with- 
out point or effect, where there are many sides, with little knowledge. 
Of what great matter is it, overlooking the poor consideration of mere 
curiosity, if we know not whether the materials we employ in the ex- 
ercise of this kind of horticulture are procured from within or from 
without, so long as they are always at hand when demanded ? or 
whether our portions of the garden are identical with this substance, 
or with that, or with nothing, so long as we are conscious of their 
capacity for improvement, of our duty bidding us to it, and know the 
method of its accomplishment!  tlow much worthier to incite one’s 
fellow-creatures to the eager cultivation of whatever mental possessions 
they have, to point the way, or to afford the means. 

1 would not be thought to affirm that philosophers of this description 
are of no essential service whatsoever, else what a just rebuke might 
not | receive, who have proceeded to so great a length on this subject! 
But what a throng do I see' ‘There is Roscelinus, and Abelard, and 
Aquinas, and Hobbes, and Locke, and De Gerando, and Gassendi, and 
Condillac, and Berkeley, and Kant, and Reid, and Upham, and an hun- 
dred besides them, of virtue, of genius, and of learning, it may be, but 
wherefore’ Let us select a few, such as Locke and Upham, with one 
or two in addition of a like character and of distinguished merit, and 
to what end, so far as pertains to their disquisitions, were the re- 
mainder of them born into the world’? Inform me, Reader, and thou 
shalt be my “ magnus Apollo.” Who would resort to inferior trees, 
when he can pluck from the best?) When one has stood upon the 
summit of Washington, and felt the grandeur of his position, and wept 
for admiration as he surveyed the glory of hill, valley, plain, stream, 
all in a boundless map before him, would he then climb the back of 
the Catskill range, to fill his soul with a conception of the majesty of 
Nature ’ 

As | have now, in this my long speculation, nearly consumed my 
pen and my thoughts, I will annex this for a conclusion: Each one of 
us has in his possession and care one of the numberless portions into 
which this interesting gardep is divided. They demand our eernest 
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cultivation. How does the husbandman with the fields that God has 
yiven him’ (for | would draw all my illustrations from Nature and her 
votaries,) and in what great circle does he yearly march’ Spring 
comes to open the year, to relax and deck the earth; he plows and 
plants. Summer comes to ripen and perfect ; he plies his hoe and his 
hands. Autumn comes to divest and strew ; he re: aps, and gathers, 
and stores. Winter comes to r: ge, and to lord it with his icy sceptre ; 
he bids him defiance. Let us imitate the noble husbandman ; in youth 
digging deep, and planting worthily ; in manhood bringing to ripeness 
virtue and good fruits, that, when old age bares our temples, we may 
reap the rew ards of honor, happiness, and peace, and at the last may 
look upon the Great Terrible with defiance and scorn. 


A SCENE OF THE WAR. 


lhe following lines are founded upon an account given by a letter written from Mexico of the brutal 


murder of a Mexican, in revenge for his refusal to give up his daughter, a beautiful girl, to the lusts of 
one of our volunteer desperndoes, 


Turoven the sky, wild dark clouds flying, 
Bode a hov'ring tempest foul ; 

And the moanful night-wind sighing, 
Scares off e’en th’ ill-omen'd owl. 

Hark! its wail seems shrilly shrieking, 

“ Ho! th’ invader blood ie seeking.” 


See through darkness, snake-like, crawling, 
On his hellish errand bound, 

(Well could Heaven's curse on thee falling, 
Make thee ever creep the ground,) 

Draws the murderer near a dwelling— 

Devilish thoughts his foul heart swelling. 


Through the window fiercely glaring, 
Keen his victim doom'd he eyes, 
While the taper dimly flaring, 
Shows his face of fiendish guise. 
Then as scowling thus he gazes, 
To his eye his gun he raises. 


While his victim draws the curtain, 
Do the murderer's muscles quake ? 
Doth he pause’? aye, that more certain 
Aim his practiced eye may take. 
Now that death-shriek, echoes waking, 
Tells a soul's life-bonds are breaking. 
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From the wound his life-blood bubbling, 
Prostrate lies the Mexic chief ; 

Evelids clos'd tell that from troubling 
Soon his soul shall find relief. 

O'er her noble father dying, 

Bends a daughter wildly erying. 


Hair in loose disorder flying, 
Frantic sobs forbid to speak ; 
Struggling hard she tries,—but trying, 
Oft it seems her heart would break ; 
Tears flow not ; her blistering sorrow 


May no balm from hot tears borrow. 


* Daughter,” spake th’ expiring father, 
** Tis the foeman of the North, 

Who my darling flower would gather— 
Thee, a thousand foemen worth. 

For this day his muttered threat 


Swore bis scheme should triumph yet. 


But life ebbs; come nearer, daughter, 
Dip thy finger in my blood, 

Swear by thy sire’s brutal slaughter,— 
Thy slain mother, and thy God,— 

If nought save thy death can buy 


Honor taintless, thou wilt die.” 


Awful oath! but blood of Spaniard 
Wildly throbs in her firm breast ; 

Quick she swore—then seized a poniard— 
Now obeys his dread behest. 

Arms inlock’d, in blood they lie, 

Faintly smile—then turn and die. 


THE SURRENDER OF GRANADA. 


THE sun rose on many a fair realm on the morning of the second of 
January, 1492; but he beheld no lovelier land than that which now 
forms the province of Andalusia. Many a lordly city was bathed in 
his luxurious beams; but none glowed with fairer effulgence than 
Granada, the chosen abode of the Moorish kings. Gentle breezes, 
tempered by the snow-clad mountains on the east, wafted to it the per- 
fume of the orange and citron groves of its ever-verdant Vega. Em- 
bosomed thus in this lovely plain, with its martial towers and its 
glittering palaces, its lofty minarets and its swelling domes, it seemed 
to the Moslem a realization of his day-dream of Paradise. 
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When the first rays of the dawn gilded the lofty crescents, they 
were greeted with the wonted cry from the minarets which sustained 
them, ** God is one God, and Mahomet is his Prophet. To prayers ' 
‘To prayers !” But there was something sad and mournful in that c ry, 
for it was the last assertion of the Prophet’s power in Spain. Eve- 
ning was to see those crescents thrown ignominiously down, and the 
cross erected far above. 

The lofty Alhambra soon caught the rays of the ascending sun. As 
those rays glanced among its glittering fountains, its slender pillars, 
and its marble courts, or buried themselves in the intricacies of the 
elaborate work which covered its walls, they seemed to sport for very 
vlee, that the ‘Vv had found so love ly a spot. But they were not now 
greeted with the lighthearted song of the Moorish maide ‘ns, nor the 
merry tinkling of their cymbals, for there was sadness in the palace ; 
there was sadness in the city ; there was desolation in the plain; for 
hostile armies had girt that city round—War and Famine had done 
their work. 

‘I'he sun had scarcely drank the dew, when, from a postern-gate of 

the Alhambra, there issued a mournful band. At its head was he who 
had been king in Granada. Sad, indeed, were his thoughts, as he 
passed through those now desolate suburbs, leaving forever the city of 
his pride, and the realm of his fathers. He thought, no doubt, of the 
spirit Which had impelled Musa to spur his steed into the Atlantic, in- 
dignant that it should check his career of conquest—of the days when 
the followers of Taric had mown down the Christians, like corn before 
the sickle. But those days had past. For eight centuries the scimetar 
had striven with the lance of Christendom for that fair land. Three 
thousand and seven hundred terrible contests had deluged its plains 
with blood. Fiereely had the Moors contested every inch of that 
ground. ‘They had made a battle-field of every de file—a siege of 
every mountain-castle. But, one by one, those passes had been 
forced, and one by one those castles had fallen. And now nothing 
remained but the royal city ; and around that the resolute besiegers 
had reared a camp, not of canvas, nor of reeds—but of stone. Resist- 
ance was now hopeless, and Boabdil was bearing with him to the 
(Christian camp the keys of his fallen city—all that now remained of 
the Moslem’s domain in the sunny Peninsula. 

\s he approached the camp, he was met by a glittering cavalcade, 
for Ferdinand and Isabella, attended by the chivalry of Spain, had come 
lorth to meet him. ‘To them he humbly delivered his trust, and hur- 
ried on from so painful a scene. He had not proceeded far in his 
weary way, before the cry of * Santiago” burst from the Christian 
ranks ; for the silver cross and the penon of St. James had appeared 
above the city, for which they had fought so long. Once more that 
ery rent the heavens, and now its burden was “ Castile,” for the royal 
banner of Spain floated above the red towers of the Alhambra. And 
then, with joyful shouts and bursts of triumphal music, wa waving 
banners and splendid armor flashing in the sun, the Christian army 

advanced towards the fallen city. 
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The imagination turns cloyed and sated from a description of the 
splendid scene. Let us then seek relief in noticing an humble fol- 
lower of the train. He was a poor, old man—a despised foreigner, 
The proud hidalgoes of the court looked upon him with contempt ; yet 
he had come to claim honors above them all. For him that imposing 
spectacle had no attractions—his imagination was busy with prouder 
scenes, He thought of himself as roaming through groves of spices— 
in a land whose waters were thick with pearls, whose streams flowed 
with gold, and glittered with diamonds. ‘Then he seemed in a palace, 
worthy of the monarch of such a realm, receiving the allegiance ten- 
dered by that monarch to the Lord High Admiral and Viceroy of the 
Indies. And having returned with a fleet laden with untold wealth, he 
thought he had already hired the chivalry of Christendom to aid him 
in rescuing the Holy Sepulchre from the insulting Infidel. We cannot 
but pity the anxiety with which he allowed even his last moments to 
be troubled concerning the honors he did acquire , for the reputation 
of the enterprising mariner, CuristorHer Cotumpus, has long out 
lived the titled family of Christoval Colon. For this was the man, 
who, as Irving has expressed it, “ begged his way from court to court, 
to offer to princes the discovery of a world.” But as he laid him down 
that evening, to dream his golden dreams again, and thought of the 
long years he had spent in useless effort, he scarcely dared to hope 
that the sun he had just seen set was at the same time rising on what 
was to be, ere the return of that anniversary, the scene of his success. 
Yet so it was. His ships did not return from lands already known to 
exist, laden with baubles to corrupt the Civilized World; but he found 
a Continent fit for its use. He found no Great Khan or Prester John 
to do him reverence; but, thanks to his enterprise, we are here this day. 
Many a sun has since that morning risen and set. Many a circling 
‘ear has told its tale of the mutability of all things human, ‘The Al- 
leaden still throws its rugged shadow on the bosom of the gently- 
flowing Zenel, its very ruins reminding the admiring traveler of the 
creations ascribed to the genii of Eastern fable. But those sovereigns 
have disappeared, with their proud array ; yet they are not forgotten. 
Olten, as the Spanish muleteer carelessly threads the defiles, which 
once the treacherous ambush choked with heaps of slaughtered men, 
does he cheer his weary way by recalling the legends, that tradition 
has taught him, of the romantic and instructive history of his unhappy 
country. Ott does he relieve his solitude with a ballad of by-gone 
times. 


“ There was crying in Granada when the sun was going down, 
Some calling on the Trinity,—some calling on Mahoun. 
Here passed away the Koran,—and there the cross was borne— 
And here was heard the Christian bell,—and there the Moorish horn. 


“ Te Deum Laudamus ! was up the Alcala sung ; 
ne from Albambra's minarets were all the crescents flung. 
The Brms thereon of Aragon they with Castile’s display, 

One king comes in triumph,—one weeping goes away. 
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“Thus cried the weeper, while his hands his old white breast did tear, 
‘ Farewell ! farewell ! Granada, thou city without peer. 

Woe! woe! thou pride of heathendom ! Seven hundred years, and more, 
Have gone since first the faithful thy royal sceptre bore ! 


“* The gardens of thy Vega—its fields and blooming bowers,— 
Woe !, woe! I see their beauty gone and scattered all their flowers. 
No reverence can he claim—the king that such a land has lost; 
One charger never can he ride, or be heard among the host ; 


«* But in some dark and dismal place, where none his face may see, 
There, weeping and lamenting, alone that king should be.’— 
‘Thus spake Granada’s king, as he was riding to the sea, 


About to cross Gibraltar’s strait, away to Barbary.” 


GENIUS versus PRINCIPLE. 


Few principles have ever been more universally adopted, than the 
one imphed in our title. It refers to the opinion that the possession of 
Genius is in some manner incompatible with a strict adherence to 
principle ; that the two are not homogeneous, and that when they do 
occur together, it is an exception to a general rule. The existence of 
such a prejudice will not be denied; its general prevalence, exce pt 
among the liberal and enlightened, and its powerful sway over those 
who receive it, are equally palpable. Popular prejudices, indeed, are 
remarkable for these characteristics. Whatever be their origin, once 
having gained a foothold, it is a far-reaching and a strong one. Wheth- 
er they are excited by mistaken religious views, the offspring of a blind 
zeal and a contracted charity ; whether they are the results of inaecu- 
rate observation, or the fruits of hasty and irregular conclusions ; once 
established, thy take root in the constitution of the mind itself. ‘They 
grow with the increase of its powers, and if in themselves of sufficient 
importance, gradually usurp the position and authority of intuitive 
truths. The extent to which they prevail corresponds to the impor- 
tance of the doctrine they inc ulcate. At first suggesting themselves 
to the minds of a few, they are gradually communicated to others ; 
silently, but surely, the sphere of their influence extends, until 
length what once but vaguely presented itself to individuals, becomes 
strong grounds of belief to the mass. All acknowledge, all act upon 
them ; and too often are they made the sole basis of trains of reasoning 
and courses of action, no less removed than their source from the 
standard of true propriety. ‘Their progress to such a pitch of power 
is unperceived by their subject; like the mephitic vapor of the mines, 
insensibly they gain upon the unwary, until the guide-lamp of reason 
is forever extinguished, and the true life of the soul gives place to 
hopeless insensibility. 
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Such being the usual course of popular prejudices, we cannot wonder 
at their general incorrectness. It were strange, indeed, that the hasty 
conclusions of the vulgar, from grounds either insufficient or irrelevant, 
should partake of the accuracy which pertains to the results of deep 
and patient thought With them a hasty glance takes the place of a 
thorough investigation ; relations the most artificial and absurd are de- 
duced from the most accidental associations. But when the light of 
truth and reason illumines the subject, these airy phantoms of a 
misguided judgment disappear with the mental darkness which gave 
them birth. It may be useful occasionally to examine such opinions, 
not less for the exercise itself, than to arrive at the actual truth—since 
every exposure of error must tend to confirm the mind in the love of 
truth, and every new exertion adds increased ability and resources to 
aid us in its search. 

Is it true, then, that Genius and Principle are so different, so an- 
tagonistic in their natures, that with the increase of the one the other 
must diminish’ Must we look among those whom the Creator has 
endowed with mind superior to their brethren, for the most striking 
examples of human frailty and imperfection ? 

What are the spontaneous promptings of the heart in answer to such 
an inquiry? Do we not shrink from the thought?) Who can contem- 
plate the very idea without a feeling of sadness and gloom stealing 
over him? Sad indeed were the belief that the luscious fruit of know- 
ledge should still bring with it a curse ; bitter reflection to the lover of 
his race that the mind in which shone forth most clearly the impress 
of its Divine Maker, should most distort the image of his moral per- 
fection! Can it be that the Author of all good should affix to the 
noblest of his work a stigma so dreadful? How far preferable, then, 
the linnted faculties of the merest boor to the gigantic intellect of a 
Newton! Llowever circumscribed our powers, they would at least be 
attuned in harmony with their great Original, and their proportions 
justly preserved, though on a narrow scale. Little to be desired were 
abilities which should defeat their own noblest ends,—or resources 
only the more fearful as they were vast. 

Let us see if investigation will prove more favorable to this theory. 
What is Genius’? It has often been defined, but a form of words can 
convey little real knowledge of its nature. Ask the Port in what he 
differs from his fellows. Follow his thoughts as he looks out upon 
the world, and gather from them the character of his mind. There is 
nought around him but has its interest ; nought so common but in it he 
finds something worthy of his attention. As he rambles musingly 
over hill and dale, his eyes now upturned to heaven, now cast down to 
earth in deep meditation, what is it thus engrosses his mind? What 
is it glistens in his eye, as he silently watches the sports of the inno- 
cent animals around him, or listens with hushed delight to the melody 
of the happy birds? What peculiar charm meets his glance in that 
modest little flower, so meekly bending its tiny petals before the foot 
of every careless wanderer? Observe him as he whiles away the 
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midnight hours in silent converse with the mighty dead—his brethren 
of ages long gone by; or yields his thoughts to 


“ Him that yon soars aloft on golden wing, 
Guiding the fiery-wheeled throne— 
The Cherub Contemplation.” 


What lends that glow to his cheek, that unwonted fervor to his eve? 
Itis the Spirit oF Beaury, beaming forth to meet his enraptured 
gaze, throughout the works of an all-perfect Creator! The Spirit of 
Beauty alike in all fashions the charm that binds his soul; for alike 
through the world of mind and of matter does its realm extend, and its 
earnest votary 1s the Poet. Quick in its perception—ardent in his 
devotion to its sway—herein consists his Genius. 

What is the master-spell with the Artist’ Is it not, too, the Beau- 
tiful’ lis province, indeed, is more narrow than the Poet's, since it 
ix only with the outward world that he is concerned. Ideal Beauty, 
as displayed in form and feature, or in the varying hues which Nature 
presents, 18 his material. He can but imitate the forms around him, or 
by combining their charms, fashion new embodiments of the same 
principle. But this is still the same in its nature, the spirit which 
breathes through the whole is everthe same. When we lose ourselves 
in that labyrinth of poetic beauty, Shelley’s “ Alastor,” or revel in the 
mysterious luxuriance of “ Christabel,” the true source of our delight 
does not differ from that which so thrillingly sheds over us its sweet 
influence, as we gaze upon the Madonna's heavenly countenance. 
Sister-streams have nourished the exquisite blossoms of Genius— 
sister-streams, alike fed from the sweet waters of beauty, welling up 
from all created things. But the tender flowerets of Poesy bend in 
their loveliness on its margin to catch the gentle murmurs of the one 
the images of visible beauty are reflected trom the placid bosom of 
the other. 

Once more. What kindles the impassioned words, the burning 
thoughts, that fall from the lips of the Orator’ Behold him as he 
stands before his fellow-men, whether to instruct, to convince, or to 
persuade. Watch the changeful emotions that agitate his features ; 
the heartfelt earnestness of his manner, his voice, his gesture. Listen 
to the fervid sentences that flash from his lips—like fiery meteors from 
the autumnal sky—burning deep into the very souls of his hearers. 
And above all, ponder upon the thoughts which they envelop,—the 
real source of all his own emotions, and no less of those which throb 
in their bosoms. This were not the place to recount the triumphs of 
the orator, or to depict the power of that eloquence which sways the 
vast multitude as the wintry blast bends the rushes by the river-side. 
It is not ours to dwell upon that mysterious influence, so peculiar to 
Genius, which most approaches the power of Him who turns men’s 
hearts, and directs at his pleasure their stubborn wills ; that influence, 
Which, with more than the might of Israel’s inspired deliverer, can 
melt the adamant of a callous heart, or raise up to noble emotions a 
soul groveling in the mire of sense. Others, and far worthier, have 
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portrayed its glories, and the task has kindled within them a generous 
ardor, well befitting a theme so lofty. Our aim is but to inquire into 
its source. “ Ardent imagination and strong emotions,” it is said, 
“are the springs of his eloquence ; and it is the irresistible sympathy 
of mind with mind, that opens in his hearers so ready an avenue for 
its reception.” But what gives scope for the exercise of his powers ! 
Is it not here too the Beautiful? ‘The Orator, no less than the Artist 
and the Poet, takes itas his material, but with a still wider range. He 
is not confined to visible loveliness ; nor does the domain of Faney 
limit his powers. With every range of subjects he 1s conversant; 
none but admit of, nay, demand the aid of his resources. Science and 
the Arts through him may best impart their hidden lore. ‘The sublime 
truths of Morals, when uttered by him, seem clothed in a new au- 
thority ; and the claims of Gop upon his fallen creatures, no longer 
rehe urse das thrice-told tales to weary listeners, strike the heart with 
a power equally new and irresistible. In all of these, his legitimate 
province, is there not something incommon? ‘The inquiry 1s already 
answered. ‘The Beautiful, truly existing in all, though in each as- 
suming a different form, is his true aim. In the physical world, it ap- 
pears as the perfection of outward form; in the mental and moral, it 
assumes the shape most nearly approaching their respective standards 
of perfection,—the ¢o xadov of the Platonists. It will not, surely, be 
denied, that to such a goal must ever tend the efforts of the true Orator, 
no matter what be the actual subject of his thoughts. 

We have thus endeavored to trace the true nature of Genius, as dis- 
played in the departments of the Poet, the Artist, and the Orator—de- 
partments selected not for any peculiarity in themselves, but because 
inthem we perceive most plainly the evidences of Genius, and in them 
it is least difficult to arrive at the object of our search. In each, we 
have found Genius to consist in a high appreciation of tHe Beautirvt, 
in its most eatended sense ; a desire to approach and imitate it, and 
powers more or less commensurate with the exertions to which they 
are summoned. And though we are far from limiting the exertions of 
Genius to these particular fields, yet in every sphere a close scrutiny 
would doubtless reduce it under the same general rule. With this 
view of its nature we may better judge how far it is incompatible with 
Principle ; or, in other words, how far its natural tendency would in- 
cline it to swerve from the path of strict morality. Many words can- 
not be needed to deduce a conclusion so obvious. For what single 
feature in the nature or the practice of vice, is in harmony with a stri- 
ving after the good, the beautiful, the true? By abandoning the legiti- 
mate objects of its search, Genius would do violence to its own nature, 
and destroy the very conditions of its existence. The artist does not 
seek his inspiration in distorted and unsightly shapes, and when he 
reproduces them in their native deformity, our admiration at his skill is 
less than the disgust which its subject excites. We recognize and do 
homage to the genius they display ; but there is a painful sense of 
power perverted to uses foreign to its nature. The bird of Jove may 
not rend, vulture-like, the foul carrion with its beak ; the sweet strains 
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of the nightingale, if broken by harsh discord, would indeed “ make 
night hideous.” 

But if Vice were so directly opposed to the natural tendency of 
Genius, and so abhorrent to the very principles into which it may be 
resolved, how 18 it that its fame has so often been sullied by the dark 
stains of immorality! Why is the voice of praise so often interrupted 
by the earnest apology for acknowledged errors, and the very powers 
we admire held up to disarm a censure sometimes but too well merited ? 
Why should the tear of pity start no less at the character than the fate 
of a Savage’? Why strive so earnestly to palliate the faults of a 
Byron and a Burns, if Genius is so sure a safeguard? Such instan- 
ces would seem to prove our conclusions, after all, but the fine-drawn 
theories of a zealous advocate, and, in truth, 


“ Baseless as the unsubstantial fabric of a dream.” 


Happily a few facts will explain these anomalies, and furnish the clew 
to others. It were little wonder that he whose life was but one scene 
of poverty and wretchedness, doubly embittered by the guilty scorn of 
an unnatural parent, should forget his high mission, and seek to stifle 
the pangs of an aching heart in the maddening excitement of the revel. 
Nor can it surprise us, thata youth like Byron's, divided between harsh 
rigor and injudicious indulgence, and followed, in riper years, by do- 
mestic unhappiness of no common sort, should tend to weaken the 
sway of principle, and give the reins to uncontrolled passion. We 
would not be understood here to palliate the faults of any ; our aim is 
simply to account for them. Burns is an example still more to the 
point. His was no ordinary genius; and in him we find a love of 
beauty absorbing almost every other feeling. But his passions were 
ardent, and his will was weak ; his whole life is a series of errors in 
moments of excitement, followed by unavailing regrets ; of earnest 
longings after something nobler and purer than mere sense can afford, 
ever vanishing before the impulse of a moment. His Genius was true 
to itself; but, alas! he was but a man, and too often its lustre 1s 
obscured by the errors of those who had nothing else in common with 
him 

But while we look with such pain on the spectacle of Genius per- 
verted and degraded to a station so far beneath its own, how great, on 
the other hand, is our delight when we see it consecrated in all its 
strength to the ends for which it was destined! To behold a strict 
adherence to the precepts of duty is at any time a source of pleasure, 
since there is something in the nature of virtue in itself so lovely that 
we cannot but delight in its contemplation ; but when we see a mind 
distinguished by its preéminence in the endowments tt has received 
from its Creator, equally distinguished by the pure and lofty aim of all 
its efforts, and the stern principle to which all its actions are referred, 
our delight is tenfold increased. Such a spectacle is the nearest rep- 
resentation,—infinite though the disparity,—which we here can meet, 
of its All-perfect Source ; and we know not whether to admire most 
the Genius it presents, or the Principle which directs its actions, and 
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which adds such increased lustre to its brilliancy. Genius and Prin. 
ciple, then, may exist together; nay, apart from foreign influences, 
they must exist together ; and when they are united, we may look 
with confidence for the noblest example of a race of beings made in 
the image of their Gop. H. H. 


THE OCEAN-CITY. 





Amonco the coral mountains of the deep, 
By inermen and fair mermaids habited, 
A city embosomed lies. Magnificence, 
With her own hand, hath decked her. Earth and Sea 
Imperial jewels in her crown have set ; 

While streams unfailing, from a thousand springs, 
Unrivaled glory have poured into her lap. 
And she’s euthroned, Great Empresas of the Seas, 
Eudlessly girt by wat'ry battlements, 
Better than frowning oak, or savage rock, ‘ 
To drive Invasion on his footsteps back, 
To pluck the feathers from the crest of Pride, 
Aud dash presumption. Albion's sea-girt Queen, 
Not all the pearly accents from the lips 
Distilled of sweet Persuasion, nor the crown 
Of vast dominion, universal law, 
Could e’er induce to change for adamant 
(Should Nature e’er smile on the wild attempt) 
The rolling billows of her liquid walls— 
For iron-breasted men, the blue-haired Nymphs, 
Who, with their tridents, the Armada crushed, 
And into fell Destruction's rocky jaws 
Drove sturdy Holland’s fleets. Unnumbered years, 
Which in the tattered garb of ruin clothe 
Earth's noblest towns, ‘gainst this have launched their wrath ; 
But from each stroke new lustre fell in flames ; 
So lambent tongues confess the worth of time. 
Ye starry hosts, when next the cheerful lark 
Morn from her slumbers with sweet carols rousing, 
Apollo's steeds snuff out your glimmering lamps, 
Behind Night's wings no more rekindle them 
Upon the altar in the midst of Heaven. 
Your oil cannot give birth to half the blaze 
Of royal splendor, bedded in my view. 
I see, of coral-fashioned, rose and snow, 
Bathed in the sunshine of untarnished gold, 
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Wrought to the grace of nice Perfection's thumb, 
Temple and palace, tower and column rise, 
And gild in prospect grand the occan-lap. 

Vast troops of mermen, wandering through the deep, 
Upon its slimy bed, what wealthy prey 


The rav'nous waves devour seize on, and pour 
The lusty heap into the city’s mouth. 

Ah! many a galleon proud they've made disgorge 
Its golden entrails: many a brigantine, 

That slept as gently on th’ unstable couch, 

As clouds upon the air; and many a ship, 

That rode the wat'ry mountains undismayed, 

And mocked the lightnings, and the stormy skies, 
Vainly, rock-pierced, submerged, have been their prey, 
To deck their Ocean-Queen. The marble corpse, 
The empty temple of a spirit fled, 

Tombed in the sea-weed, ‘scaped the fishes’ maw, 
Yields like a jeweled god to sacrilege. 
Unsepulchred the spurned clay moulders ; but 
The casket gemmed, the diamond couched in gold, 
The glittering watchman from the walls of time, 
The bags of coin, which th’ avaricious grasp— 
Who sell their lives unto the ruthless floods, 

And bear themselves the yellow payment down— 
‘These crown the glutted cotlers of the sea. 

The cannon merciless, whose fiery heart 

Has lost its throbbings by the quenching brine ; 
Drowned are the thunders of its iron voice, 
Which, "bove the salt floor eloquent, ‘most shook 
The starry spangles, from the gates of Heaven, 
Worlds from their suns ; the keen-edged damaskin, 
The ancient cuirass, brigandine, and helm, 

That saw the Roman eagles ride the winds, 
Which with their cooling pinions fan the world ; 
Ponderous missives, deadlier than the wrath 
Cyclopean anvils lent to Jove’s right hand ; 

Proud banners, lettered pennons, showy plumes, 
Aye, our own star-crowned, eagle-ensign, too, 
Now dabbled in the liquor of the sea, 

And all its lustre spoiled ; the instruments, 

That stir the soldier's courage, with the notes 

Of boist’rous drum, and trumpet braying loud, 
With all the dread machinery of Mars ; 

These fill the armory of the greedy sea, 

A useless glory to th’ unmartial race. 

Here woman reigns. ‘The potent queen, as Heaven 

Beniga, and as the eye of morning fair, 






































































THE OCEAN-CITY. 








With virtue, meekness, innocence, and love, 
Assault the strong embrasures of man's heart— 
‘The manly heart throws wide its willing gates, 
While in a thousand blissful smiles we read 

Her triumphs of success. There, too, beneath 
The foaming crown of waters woman reigns. 
But, strange ! superior qualities of mind, 

The masc'line essence to their souls transfused, 
And utter lack of godlike dignity, 

Where shame succeeds, if dignity be not, 
These give domestic sceptres to the dames, 
Wherewith to teach submission in their mates. 
Who go, as does the scourged slave to his task, 
With heads depending on their hairless beasts, 
And many a doleful sigh, forth to their toils, 
And daily wanderings, soon as the Sun, 

With chariot laden with th’ unrisen day, 
Wheels from his gates beyond the city walls, 





And eyes his noontide goal. Perched on a hill, 

Whose brows o’ershade the city in awful lustre 

The Sun's great palace flames. ‘The monarch ne'er 

Within th’ imperial city rides; whose queen, : 

Whilst Fear and Horror, armed with scourge and spear, 

Sweep through the crowded arteries, arm in arm, 

Forbids his coursers fiery hoofs to sear 

Her pavements, lest dire Conflagration rise, 

And with her thousand tongues lick up the town, 

Of stone though structured, and by Neptune watched. 
Some tend vast herds throughout the oozy fields ; 

Some from the bowols of the coral hills 

Dig palace walis, or hew the manly shaft, 

The virgin architrave, and frieze, or left 

Them their seats; some, in unwritten ways, 

Through acres submarine, with urgent limbs, 

Scour, and a golden harvest reap; which, piled 

And garnered daily in their mistress’ laps, 

Forbearance wins, and gentle looks, and love, 

If love, ethereal virtue of angelic minds, 

Could ever light those dungeon-breasted dames, 

Who scourge for pastiine, whom by Nature's strict 

Decree they should acknowledge lords ; whilst they 

Rejoice in ease, on sumptuous couches laid, 

(The scaly terminations of their forms, 

Sprouting from human, loathe an upright seat,) 

"Neath Luxury’s rich pavilion, at her board, 

To Time's duil, leaded flight add golden rings, 

And sated Pleasure crown with bays of song. 
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THE OCEAN-CITY. 


They have a Queen, who, like the sovereign lady, 
That of the honored nation's city, holds 
The tiny throne and sceptre, is the mother 
General of the mermal swarm, the eye, 
That seans each throbbing of the general pulse, 
Its current healing. Like Hyppolyta’s, 
Famed mistress of Mars’ glory zone, and queen 
Of single-breasted maids, unhusbanded, 
Abhorring men, her words are statues firm 
Binding the state ; her will, the legislature, 
Fixing the reign of Justice and their Gods; 
And, graced with eloquence, though dumb, her arm, 
With gentle wave, conveys a mightier wave 
Of joy or sorrow o'er th’ obedient realm. 
She has a palace from the city’s core, 
Whose flaming foreheads front to every wall, 
To frown rebellion and base tumult down 
A disembowel'd mountain. Petra's cliffs, 
Where cormorant and bittern build their nests, 
And satyrs how! a nation’s requiem, 
Though erst Edumea’s sons there braved the world, 
Within their excavated bosoms boast 
No shadow of such grandeur. When the Russians, 
Fur-clad and shaggy, on the Finland coast 
Hewed for imperial Catharine a home 
Out of the marble waters, she'd not heard of 
This ocean-palace, else her great empire 
Had slept a frozen burden on the wave. 
Annihilation seems to seize on all 
Beneath its pillared porches ; from on high 
Amazement, brooding o'er the roof sublime, 
Awes with returning glance the gazing soul. 
Close ‘neath its roof th’ eyes’ shrinking shutter creeps ; 
Wide-spread th’ iv’ry portals of the mouth ; 
And the astonished fingers, high upreared, 
Point to all quarters of the Stars’ blue throne. 
How shall I paint thy beauties, palace’? How 
Describe the wonders of thy matchless form ’ 
Interior and exterior thou dost bear, 
In golden soil, crops of supernal flowers, 
Gemmed rarer than Golconda’s coronet, 
So multiform and curious, that the eye 
Of upper man ne'er rests on such delights. 
Who carved those rich mosaics’ Who impressed 
Those speaking emblems in thy coral walls, 
Historic emblems of a distant age, 


Of pearl and conch, and figured gold inwrought, 
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Thy lineage long. and story of thy queens’ 

4 thousand suns blaze o’er thee, when the flames 
Of naphtha and bitumen, calx and nard, 

4 mixture aromatic, and defies 

Fire's liquid foe, prey on the nightly censers, 
Hung multitudinous, that from their lips, 

Fiamif ‘rous, breathe a cloud of pure aroma, 
Which, though the wat'ry atmosphere diffused, 
Conveys and offers to th’ admiring sense 

A burden of delight. Oh! for a pen, 

With inspiration burning, fresh from heaven, 
To character in fire thy lustrous Queen, 

By far the fairest of this fairy race, 
Transcendent: she, in state or pastime sweet, 
Among her courtly ladies peerless moves, 

As Luna ‘midst the star-eyed troops above. 
When Calm, peace-bearing power, her potent arm 
Sweeps o'er the troubled bosom of the sea, 
Smoothing its tumult, with a nymphly train, 
She to the threshold of her kingdom mounts, 
Where air and ocean battle in the storm 


Now ocean smiles on them, deporting wide, 





Some in the element, and some reclined 
On shells, sea-chariots, and by dolphins drawn, 
All beauteous. Heaven rebounds their joyful peal. 
But as the Nautilus, before the breeze 
Exulting at the distant tread of man, : 
Furls all her canvas, and o’erwhelms her bark ; 
So when they feel, though sight compels them not, 
The slightest ripple of approaching sail, 
With sudden fright they gather in their shouts, 
And silent hasten to their safe retreat. 

Thus have I faintly pictured, what had else, 
Had not a spirit told it in mine ear, 
Defied belief ; that ocean-dwelling city, 
Magnificent; its semi-human race ; 
Their wondrous mode of living submarine : 


And their strange manners, customs, government. 





Herein is much, that seems to give the lie 
To simple Nature, as she dwells with us ; 
But, critic, know, earth, heaven, and sea yet hold 
Food for philosophy, and Isaac Newton. 
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ISTS AND ISMS. 


‘Tne present age has been, not inappropriately, styled “an age of 
rams.” New-fangled notions and gossamer theeries are as plenty as 
mushrooms after a long rain, and many of them quite as unsubstantial 
and ephemeral. They often remind one of the gourd of Jonah—very 
pleasant and refreshing shades fur the fanc y to revel in, but withered 
and burnt up the moment they come into the light of practice. Eve ry 
conceited blockhead who pants after notorie tv, but without the slightest 

chanee of gaming ut by legitimate means, now sets on foot some un- 
heard-of theory—the more wild and impracticable the better—forth- 
with claps an ism to the end of his name, and is lauded to the skies by 

gaping multitude. ‘There is a class ‘ed nen, and not a small one, 
w oy like the crowds of the Areopagus, “ spend their time in nothing 
else but either to tell or hear some new thing.” And while the name 
of these isms is legion, their character is as motley as their number 
is great. We have Fourierists, who would cast the elements of socie- 
ty and government into the boiling caldron of anarchy, and, by some 
weird-like spells, spirit up a “new heavens and a new earth, wherein 
dwelleth righteousness ;” Agrarians, who would give every man a 
piece of God's earth big enough to yield him food, and clothing, and 

a penny to lay by for a rainy day ,” Peace-men, who are trying with 
the silken, but strong cords of Love, to fetter the gory wheels of that 
Juggernaut, under which so many myriads of delude d humanity have 
heen crushed; and Abolitionists, who would strike off the manacles 
of the slave, and bid the down-trodden and oppressed go free. We 
have, too, those who would, by a new system of spelling, turn our good 
old English tongue into an inexplicable jargon—if we may use the 
expression, “ knock it into a cocked hat;” and then we suppose they 
want the old folks to go to school again to learn their letters ; and last, 
but not least, we have ists in religion, of every hue and grade, from 
the Swedenborgian transcendentalist, reveling in the etherialized feli- 
cities of a Mesmeric Heaven, to the Millerite fanatic, who, fancying 
he hears afar off the last dread trump, soars away fiom the house-top 
in robes of white, and to his amazement finds himself rather uncere- 
moniously landed on uncivil terra firma. And, as if all this were not 
enough, Mesmerism must give us “a new Bible,” and invest the 
preachings of human reason with the authority of revelation. 

The characteristics of these isms are well worthy of inspection, for 
they are the characteristics of the age—the outward indices of a deep 
and mighty working of the great human mind. In general we notice 
they are bold and independent. ‘Their very extravagance indicates their 
originality and excursiveness of thought. ‘They take no man for their 
god. father—no creed for their compass—but strike out fearle ssly on 
the broad ocean of thought, heedless of ancient landmarks. ‘The bar- 
riers that prejudice and superstition once raised effectually against new 
hotions and theories, are now quietly demolished by the repeated and 
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tremendous shocks of the dashing waters of opinion. It seems as if 
no opimion could be advanced, however exclusive and paradoxical—no 
theorv. however chimerical and Utopian—but would tind its able and 
enthusiastic adherents. Customs and doctrines which, in another age, 
would have been spared, if for nothing else, at least on the score of 
antiquity and hallowed associations, are now ruthlessly satinized and 
brought to “toe the mark” of a new standard—a standard of Utility 
and Right. Reform is the cry taken up and reechoed ; and as it rings 
across the surface of society, the huge mass rocks, and heaves, and 
groans, convulsed as by a moral earthquake. Old forms and institu. 
tions are leveled with the dust, and swallowed up; new forms and 
creations spring as if by magic out of tharuins. However extrava- 
gant and absurd many of these isms may be, there is in most of them 
meaning and power; they are the exponents of new systems—the off- 
spring of bold, unfettered, original minds. 

Again, these isms are practical. By this we do not mean that they 
are not visionary and theoretical in their doctrines. Many of them ar 
highly so. But they are practical in their object—they have an apphi- 
cation direct and impertant. They are concerned with questions of 
mighty import, affecting human life and happiness—human action and 
destiny. We have in them no nice theological hair-splittuings, and fine- 
spun theories about the origin of the world, and of matter and mind, 
and a hundred other like things beyond the mind’s depth and compre- 
hension. ‘The idle vagaries of ‘Thomas Aquinas and the Schoolmea— 
their voluminous discussions and musty lore, spent in speculations as 
to the probable relative position of Heaven, Purgatory, and ‘Tophet, or 


the form and elements of an angel's body, find litthe sympathy in the 
spirit of our day. Men no longer leave unexplored, 


“Truth useful and attainable with ease, 
To search forbidden deeps, where mystery lies 
Not to be solv'd, and useless if it might.” 


Curious and interesting as such mysteries may be to men of lore and 
leisure, the subject of man’s deplorable condition is, to the masses, of 
far paramount interest and moment. What care they whether the 
earth 1s made of fire, water, or “ what-not,” or whether angels eat and 
drink, as long as stern tyranny wrings their passive necks, relentless 
famine stalks through their dwellings, and lean, haggard children, 
clamor for bread’ Here is the point: men are beginning to discover 
(what it would have been well, had they taken it for granted long since) 
that the world has a real, veritable being, and men a being in it; ané 
that most probably both men and earth were made for some certain and 
momentous purpose. ‘They are beginning to wonder why the grea! 
human body has been doomed to struggle, and sweat, and groan, in 
order that one or two dainty limbs may be petted and humored, and le 
grow fat and sleek. Strange this evil had not been thought of and 
mended long since! Whatever has been, however, it is an undeniable 
fact, that, leaving these recondite speculations to the past, the isms °! 
our day are chiefly dccupied in searching for the most feasible method: 
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of working out the great problem of Human Progress and Destiny. A 
principle when discovered remains pot as formerly, like the pearl, em- 
bedded in the hard shell of theory ; but 1s extracted and polished, and 
fitted for use. [tis illustrated, and embodied. and brought to bear with 
power upon the popular mind; and with the locomotive-hurry of the 
dav it speeds on its course to work its wonders. 

‘Another feature in this state of things is the hearty devotedness and 
strong enthusiasm of these self-styled Reformers. Many indeed by 
their zeal have won the appellation of “ men of one idea.” Some have 
imagined that novelty was the inciting motive to the advocacy of these 
opinions ; but the depth of feeling, and enthusiastic, self-denying toil, 
that frequently characterizes their advocates, prove this supposition 
groundless. Men would not, like Gerrit Smith, distribute five hundred 
thousand acres of land to poor men gratuitously, without any feeling of 
Right or Duty in the matter, A city like Nauvoo, with its massive 
temple, could not have risen in a day, without a fixedness of belief, 
and an enthusiastic devotion, that is above the world's opinion of their 
cts. A Fourier would not have persisted for twenty-five years in 
utense studies, forced to bear the gibes and sneers of those around 
him, had he not been inspired with a fervent zeal and strong love for 
Humanity, and believed that he was digging up hidden truths, that 
would have a mighty bearing upon Human Destiny. We do not no- 
tice this characteristic as unusual, ‘The Crusader, his eye lighted 
with holy fire, and his heart glowing with religious fervor, marching 
to spill his blood in the Holy Land,—the Huguenot, courting death at 
the stake, and chanting 7’e Deums while his flesh is frying on his 
bones,—both furnish us with quite as striking examples of burning 
enthusiasm and high resolve in a darling cause. But we mean to say 
that these isms have power and energy—that, like the smoke and ashes 
of the volcano, they indicate the deep convulsion and earthquake un- 
derneath—the warring and turmoil of elements deep in the bowels of 
society, 

Behold, then, here an outline of the isms of the day, roughly sketch- 
ed and imperfect, yet, we trust, not wanting in some of their boldest 
features. They are independent, often startling, not unfrequently 
visionary and extravagant ; showing conclusively that they come from 
minds that “swear in the precepts of no master”—follow the leading- 
strings of no guide. ‘Though bold and original, however, they are not 
ill mere “castles in the air;” they have the end of human action—the 
achievement of human destiny—as their grand and avowed object. 
luspired with the glory of their ultimate aim, and undoubtedly some- 
what stimulated by the spice of novelty in their opinions, the advo- 
cates of these isms press their point with an unwonted singleness of 
purpose and fervor of enthusiasm. ‘Their number is a token of the 
universality of their spirit, and that the cause of their prevalence is 
deep and radical. 

Their causes we will make the subject of brief inquiry. As might 
be inferred from what has been said, we do not doubt many of these 
ists are artful knaves and demagogues, many others harebrained en- 
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thusiasts. Many of their theories show on the face, that they are 
nothing but the inventions of scheming and ambitious men, as hobbies 
on which to ride to notoriety and power. Such was the religion of 
Joe Smith and the Mormons. Many others show as clearly that they 
are the offspring of a distempered imagination. An example in point 
is that of the fanatical doctrines of Miller and his followers. In the 
former case, we have an instance of wily men taking advantage of the 
prevailing spirit for reform and innovation, to work out their own self- 
ish ends ; inthe latter, an outburst of this spirit, fomented by ignorance 
and superstition. But while craft and fanaticism may be the occasion 
of the rise of many of these isms, their chief, fundamental cause, lies 
much deeper. ‘There seems to be two manifest causes of the new 
and strange theories so rife inourage. One isthe love of independence. 
In some ages, men have a kind of holy horror for the man who deviates 
from received notions, and every man is deemed a rank, downright 
heretic, who dares to have a sentiment of his own. Such a time is 
found in the middle ages, when every one 


“ Lived where his father lived—died where he died ; 
Ne’er had a dozen thoughts in all his life, 
And told them o'er each in its customed place, 
From morn till night—from youth to hoary age.” 


From such a spirit at the present day there is little to fear. There is 
rather danger from a spirit directly opposite, like that which prompted 
the man to burn the ancient ‘Temple of Delphi, in order that his name 
might be notorious throughout Greece. ‘There is abroad an alarming 
tendency to profess and admire new and bold doctrines. ‘This is 
probably nothing more than a reaction from that deep lethargy, that had 
so long weighed down the human mind in a blind conformity to estab- 
lished usages. ‘The mind of man, now active and untrammeled, has 
discovered so much of error and absurdity in old systems and beliefs, 
that it has hastily concluded that all things old are radically vicious. 
Hence results that spirit of daring empiricism so strikingly developed 
in the rsms of the day. It seems to be no argument with our experi- 
menters upon man and society, that a custom or institution has with- 
stood the wear and tear of ages. They would overhaul and remodel 
the whole system, after a new fashion of their own. ‘They would de- 
stroy the right of individual property, and God's institution of marriage, 
and unite men in a joint-stock concern of wives, babies, houses, labor, 
and such like matters ; the whole being subdivided into phalanxes and 
squads, and directed by the laws of Universal Unity and Harmony. 
The path of truth is too straight and easy for these bold empIrics ; 
they love rather the intricate mazes of their own fanciful creations 
The pure, white light of reality and nature is too clear and simple for 
them ; they would have it tortured, as by a prism, into a thousand va- 
rious and unnatural hues of novelty and paradox. Careless of the good 
of humanity—of all that is esteemed pure, and good, and sacred among 
men—they set at defiance all law and virtuous restraint, and stigmatize 
all who oppose them as ignorant and superstitious bigots, and opposer 
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of the progress of human liberty! Religion, science, government, all 
must submit to be cauterized and slashed by these modest charlatans, 
ef the life of these institutions could be tampered with, with perfect 
impunity. 

(nother cause of these isms, and probably the occasion of the one 
already mentioned, has been already intimated, viz: the direction of 
thought to man’s moral and social condition. Not that this condition is 
worse than it ever has been before, but that men are awake to this con- 
dition. They have discovered that they may think for themselves, 
and vet stand as good a chance for Heaven, as his Most Catholic 
Majesty himself. With awakening thought has come a lively sense 
of those vast systems of Wrong, which have so long preyed upon the 
well-being of man. The cause of Humanity, bleeding and smarting 
under the wounds of injustice, has thus become known; and a know- 
ledge of it 1s sufficient to awaken a strong sympathy and love for the 
wronged and down-trodden, and an ardent yearning for the triumph of 
Human Right. 


“ O'er all the earth the serf asserts his franchise : 
And boldly now at king and autocrat, 
His words of fiery hope the vassal launches.” 


Men emulate each other in devising schemes for the good of man. 
Thought is sharpened upon thought, like knife upon knife. Every 
thing is subjected to the touchstone of Right; and wo to all that is 
found alloyed or spurious. ‘To use a figure of Milton's, the huge drag- 
net in Which has been hauled down the slime and sea-weed of ages, is 
now undergoing an eagle-eyed scrutiny. Here, we believe, is the 
chief cause of the isms of the day, in the inquiry into the true condi- 
tion, prospects, and destiny of man. As has been shown, many of 
these new theories are to be traced to cunning knaves or visionary 
enthusiasts, many others to men of extravagant vanity and ambition ; 
yet these are nothing more than counterfeits or misdirections of the 
prevailing spirit—proving rather its energy, than its non-existence. 

The effects of this tempest and turmoil of opinions have been, and 
will be, highly important. Every institution and custom must go 
through a searching ordeal, and every thing antiquated or ridiculous 
will be entombed in its own absurdity. Doubtless much that 1s good 
will be destroyed in the general purging, for the sight of so much that 
is Wrong and defective tempts even wise men to pitch the whole over- 
board, and mould anew the great system of society and government. 
Yet this universal agitation and clashing of opinions will, we think, in 
the end, be of mighty benefit. There is to be, doubtless, a terrible 
struggle between truth and time-honored, but erroneous notions on the 
one hand, and infidelity and lawlessness on the other. But we have 
little apprehension for the result. We have no sympathy with those 
alarmists who are trying to bugbear men from free thought and discus- 
sion. No more certain is the spark of fire to be elicited by the con- 
tact of flint and steel, than is the truth to gleam forth from the warring 
aud clashing of opinions; and no more sure does the ready under 
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catch and kindle up the spark, than do minds yearning after truth seize 
upon and blazon it abroad. Many old customs and systems will, un- 
doubtedly, cling to life with the clutch of drowning men ; but those 
popular prejudices, which have so long buoyed them up, are fast fail- 
ing, and they must eventually sink and perish. The sweat of the poor 
man’s brow shall not forever support the nabob in indolent vice, while 
he himself ekes out a scanty living for his family by sturdy, unremit. 
ting toil. ‘The soil which God gave to man shall not always be mo- 
nopolized by a lazy aristocracy, either of birth or wealth, while the 
poor worker's child cries for bread. Education and knowledge shall 
not always be possessed only by a privileged few, but shall gleam with 
their rays of enlightenment and hope into the minds of all. The 
Demon of War shall not forever stalk through the earth, to wrap in 
his dread winding-sheet the forms of so many unoffending victims. 

‘The word hath gone forth ; thought—earnest, living thought—is 
working mightily for the emancipation of an enthralled humanity. Old 
systems of Wrong must yield, for the masses have said it. 

; Many, however, are fearfully apprehensive of the general prevalence 
of skepticism. ‘The boldness and extravagance of these new opinions 
startle them. ‘They dread that these isms will involve men and so- 
ciety in general wreck and chaos. They point to the restlessness 
under restraint, the contempt for received notions, and the extrava- 
gancies of Reformers, as premonitory symptoms of such a Revolution 
as convulsed France to its centre. But their fears are unwarranted. 
All this is nothing but the exuberance and heyday of young thought, 
soaring away boldly like the new-fledged bird from its nest, and ex- 
ulting in its new-found powers; it is not too much to expect, that 
when it has been chastened by age and experience, it will fly in its 
proper sphere, with due steadiness and moderation. But there is one 
grand preventive of the spread of skepticism. Says Edward Beecher, 
“there is some alarm at this universal agitation ; but for one, | bless 
God for it. New thoughts and theories are as abundant as leaves in 
the spring, but there is no danger; for they all point directly to the 
good of humanity.” Here is the grand conservator of order and truth. 
There may be a few who, sick of the noisy cutting and slashing of 
opinion, will flee to the citadel of the skeptic ; but they will be, like 
hermits, “few and far between,” who withdraw from the bustle of so- 
ciety, believing there is in it no enjoyment. Such men cannot see 
that, though the tide ebbs and flows, and eddies toss about the water, 
the great channel sets only one way, down the stream to the great 
ocean of truth. What matter if minds launch out boldly on seas of 
unexplored thought, so long as charity is their Polar Star, and the good 
of man their desired haven? What matter if men differ in theory, 80 
long as they all have the improvement of humanity deeply at heart! 
A common object is like a convex lens—it unites the rays of diverging 
opinions and feelings, and brings them to one focus. The good of man! 
It is one of the chief ends of Christianity itself. And the day has 
gone, when men must be anathematized as heretics and errorists, be- 
cause they cannot frame their lips to pronounce aright the Shibboleth 
of any creed whatever. 
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4 word or two with regard to the ardor and enthusiastic devotion of 
modern Reformers. It seems to us there is in this more to hope than 
to fear. Give us, say we, a few outbursts of popular phrenzy, rather 
than a changeless stagnation of sentiment. It augurs far more for 
progress and development. As said the Indian about Christian zeal, 
“better the pot should boil over, than not boil at all.” Far from us be 
the man of cold calculation and heartless theory—the man who gives 
to principles mere intellectual homage, without letting them stamp theit 
characters of deep impress upon the heart. Such are not the men to 
work upon and mould the popular mind. Give us the man of heart, as 
well as of thought; who, when he believes, can feel—feel warmly. 
zealously, nay, even with enthusiasm. ‘The Middle Ages were full of 
scholasties of giant intellect, of indefatigable toil, of prodigious learn- 
ing ; yet little good did they forman. And why ?—they were men of 
intellect, not of heart. ‘They could, in logic, * sling stones at a hair's 
breadth and not miss ;” but they felt scarce a heart-throbbing for poor, 
struggling humanity. 

Such life and ardor the age calls for. Principles of mighty im- 
portance have of late been discovered ; and we want the strong en- 
thusiasm to excite dormant minds, and send home life-giving truths 
with electric power to the heart. Heaven send us more of it! 
But when this end is subserved, and men come to be on the alert to 
detect and punish wrong and injustice, this enthusiasin will cool and 
subside. The blood will flow through the veins of society with less 
heated and hurried pulse ; we shall have nothing to fear from the palsy 
of indifference, or the spasms of fanaticism. 

It will be seen that we look with little alarm upon the isms of the 
day. It is because we believe that an active, popular mind, will ult- 
mately see and follow the Right. From thought, free and bold, we 
hope all things; shackled and servile, nothing. It is because of our 
Faith, also, in the Law of Progress, which shows us that a brighter 
day is dawning for Humanity and the World. 


PARTICULARS RESPECTING BURNS. 


Wen sojourning, recently, in one of the most secluded sections of 
Central New York, it was our fortune to meet an intimate friend of 
the poet Burns. Their acquaintance, which commenced at an early 
age, an unity of thought and interest soon ripened into the closest at- 
tachment. ‘They became the partners of each other's secrets—they 
engaged together in many little projects, and, of course, in time, knew 
the peculiarities in each other’s character. It may be interesting to 
the admirers of Burns, to hear from this man some particulars respect- 
ing him, though, in a few instances, evidently infected with a degree 
of national prejudice. | 
“ Burns,” he said, “early in life exhibited many peculiar qualities 
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nee : 


He was not fond of rivalry, nor, apparently, ambitious of applause. 
yet he always employed every means within his reach for giving his 
mind that healthy development, which might enable it to grapple any 
emergency. He became the nucleus of the social circle; he em. 
braced every opportunity for extending his general knowledge, and 
improving his talent at conversation, and extemporaneous speaking.” 
Our informant and the poet were members of the same debating so. 
ciety at Manchline. Here Burns, who was a punctual attendant, soon 
became the brightest star, excelling both in wit and logic. At this 
place, also, much of his time was occupied in corresponding with his 
friends ; from which, it is thought, he in a measure acquired that easy 
and pathetic style which characterizes his after productions. 

Burns never wrote for the purpose of pleasing critics. His motives 
were not selfish. His writings have no appearance of affectation, and 
are interesting, because natural—because conveying the emotions of a 
warm and sympathetic heart. Had he written, like many who have 
ascended Parnassus, merely to extend his name, his Muse would cer. 
tainly have been more prolific. But, as it was, few of his productions 
came from the closet. Other duties were imperative, and when in 
their discharge any unusual occurrence wrought upon his feelings, it 
was at once recorded in rhyme on the tablet of his memory. His ad- 
dress to the “ wounded hare,” and “ ‘Tam O'Shanter,” without doubt 
the best of the kind ever written, were composed in the field. 

We should be willing to pardon the many little imperfections in 
Burns’ writings, since he wrote from the impulse of the momeat. 
‘Time and pains were needed to give his productions completeness. 
Scott, when writing his Marmion, it is said, labored as for immor- 
tality. Night and day his closet gave him no rest. Burns, on the 
other hand, held the plough, or drudged in the duty of exciseman, and 
composed in the field, or wine-cellar. Yet, amid all these disadvan- 
tages, his sympathy was alive, and the varied occurrences in nature 
were well fitted to inflame a heart so easily impressed. ‘The thunder- 
cloud driving along the heath, the ghostly vapors of morning, and the 
quiet murmuring of his own lovely Nith, awakened in his mind that 
rapture which none but the poet can appreciate. 

Again, Burns had a boundless compassion. ‘The “ little mouse,” 
ploughed up with her nest amid the cold storms of November, moved 
fie pity. His fellow-peasant, his “ Auld Mare Maggie,” and his “Poor 
Mailie,” alike felt his benevolent regard. With a heart, then, open to 
every impression from the outer world, and susceptible of the most 
exquisite feeling, how could he be other than a poet’? Nature moved 
a response in his breast which could not be suppressed, but came forth 
in the most touching and pathetic strains, conceived in a moment, ex- 
pressed in a moment, natural, interesting, and free from that sickly 
sentimentality so common in more elaborate writings. 

We have heard it remarked that sarcasm is peculiar to the talented. 
Whether this is so, may be a matter of doubt; but, certainly, no one 
possessed it in a greater degree than Burns, or ever made it a more 
efficient weapon. “ Death and Doctor Hornbook,” that prince of lam- 
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poons, it is well known drove the Doctor from his home and profession. 
Burns, however, seldom employed satire, unless when well provoked, 
and most of it was aimed against men of rank, who could not suffer a 
mere peasant-boy to gain so wide a popularity. We have seldom 
seen anything more sarcastic than the following, addressed to a noble 
lord, who, it seems, rested for distinction on ancestral merit: 


“ Bright ran thy line, O G : 





Through many a far-farmed sire. 
So ran the far-famed Roman way, 
So ended in a mire.” 


A poet, indeed, may indulge in satire, for this is his only means of 
defence. 

‘There is another peculiarity in Burns’ writings, which, doubtless, 
all have noticed, but few, we believe, have alluded to. In composing 
he followed his own taste, rather than known rules, and bence was 
very fortunate in selecting such words as corresponded in sound with 
the sense conveyed. In his address to a jolly fiddler, he begins— 


“ Lang may your elbuck jing and diddle.” 


Most rhymesters would reject this verse, as being extremely vulgar ; 
vet leave it out, and the song loses half its beauty. Burns was well 
aware that a writer, to be interesting, should employ such words as 
are used in common discourse. 

We said, above, that * ‘Tam O'Shanter” was composed in the field. 
There is an incident connected with the composition of this poem, 
which may give us a profitable lesson. It was composed in the leis- 
ure of an evening, and so highly excited was the poet when dwelling 
on the heroic Tam, galloping through mud and mire, that he actually 
shed tears. It seems almost impossible that a poem, contaming over 
two hundred verses, and which such men as Scott and Wordsworth 
have praised, could be written in so short atime. But Burns was in- 
terested, deeply interested in the subject; and what cannot a mind in 
such an ecstasy accomplish? We may rest assured, that time is not 
needed to give our writing completeness, if the subject so interests us 
that we weep. 

Burns’ moral character has often been the subject of unjust crite 
cism. Some of his poems, it must be admitted, are of a bad nature ; 
vet it proceeded rather from a momentary excitement of his passions, 
than from settled principles. His passions were very strong, and, 
when unduly excited, led him into a great many errors, which after- 
wards caused him deep repentance. But in his usual state he ad- 
hered most rigidly to the principles of morality. No one can read 
his * Lament for the Earl of Glencairn,” “ Man was made to mourn,” 
and other kindred poems, without finding abundant proof of a heart of 
unusual purity and benevolence. 

Born in the lowest walks of life, and deprived of many privileges 
by a lordly aristocracy, his political sentiments were strictly demo- 
VOL. XU. ll 
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cratic, and ‘is personal invectives on men of high rank, it is well 
known, caused him a great many threats and a great deal of bitter 
feeling. He could not brook dependence, however slight; and, when 
his family were sullering extreme poverty, the proffer of a few pounds 
from a friend came to him, as he expresses it, * like a double curse.” 
He would endure any privation rather than be bound in a servile obli- 
gation. 

Our friend, in descanting on the literary character of Burns, ex- 
pressed the belief, that he was able to excel in any province, and that 
his prose was not inferior to his poetry, either in thought or express. 
ion. ‘This gentleman, before his departure for America, occasionally 
received letters from the poet, a few fragments of which, under the 
address of John Kennedy, the reader may find in * Cunningham's Life 
and Land of Burns.” 

When reviewing the character of Burns, all must regret that his lot 
was not cast ina place more congenial to the study of poetry. Ages 
may roll away before another like him wall appear in our midst. His 
meteor shone for a moment, then disappeared forever ; and now, when 
it is too late, do we begin to deplore our loss. Burns sought an honest 
livelihood, but was forced to seek tt by the most degrading service, 
Nearly every plan proving ill-timed, he lived on the verge of despair. 
Being in such a state, we wonder that he did anything in a literary 
capacity. His countrymen suffered his mighty spirit to languish amid 
the reverses of fortune, amid poverty, amid degradation. Herein is 
their fuult. Tle scorned pecuniary aid, but they might have given 
him a better employment—an employment which would have encour- 
aged his drooping spirits—have given leisure for the cultivation of his 
muse, and, perhaps, have rescued a life, so bright with presages of its 
meridian glory. 


THE IRISH IN AMERICA. 


- 


PeERHAPs no country in the world is now exciting so much attention 
as Ireland, and none deserves or receives so much sympathy and com- 


es 


miseration. For centuries torn by civil commotions and ravaged by 


foreign invaders, that “ sweetest isle of the ocean” is wrapt in clouds 
of gloom, through which no single ray of light is gleaming to indicate 
the dawn of a brighter and better day. Notwithstanding the toils of 
her warriors, the appeals of her orators, and the wailings of her bards, 
Ireland is yet under the heel of spiritual and civil despotism, and her 
= struggle, vainly struggle to shake off the chains that bind 
them. 


Her union with England, which might be the means of insuring 
national tranquillity and prosperity, reduces her to the extremity ol 
distress, and plunges her into the depths of disgrace, through the mis- 


management or corruption of those officers, who are appointed to su 


a 
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perinte ‘nd her affairs—officers who know little and care much less for 
the true interests of the country. 

In subjection to bad laws badly administered, the people, goaded to 
desperation and regardless of principles of mght and morality, have 
plunge d into every excess, eagerly seizing all opportunities to vent 
their rage against their op ale ssors, and blindly engaging mm any secret 
conspiracy that might be plotted, however small the chance of suc- 
cess. ‘To all the disadv antages of bad government and the horrors 
arising from a confused state of society, connected with a supersti- 
tious and degraded religion, add the distresses of famine. and vou will 
have a faint conception of the present state of Lreland, and the causes 
that urge on and swell the tide of emigration. 

Wretched and oppressed, with no brighter prospect to cheer them 
forward in the weary march of hfe, it is litte wonder that they direct 
their eves to other shores, and hope to find, amid new se en sina 
land of strangers, that which, though the birthright of every human 
being, is denied them at home. Where, then. shall they look but to 
America, the Utopia of European minds’ ‘To Americ a they come, 
and, to our shame be it said, in too many cases they repent of the re- 
moval, and long to exchange their de ‘graded, outcast state, with plenty 
to eat and wear, here, for their independence, with potatoes and salt 
and nakedness at home. Disembarking on our soil, instead of meet- 
ing that warm reception which they have every reason to expect, and 
which common humanity demands, the y are every — ere greeted with 
whispers of suspicion and glances of contempt. ‘No wad is stretched 
forth, no face puts on a smile to welcome them. Having abandoned 


the land of their birth, and being abandoned by the land of their adop- 
tion, some sink down in ee v, content to drag out the portion 
of existence that yet remains 1 little less than slavish toil; while 
others, adopting a less “a caer but more criminal occupation, be- 


come candidates, | may almost say of necessity, for our alms-houses 
and our penitentiaries, 

Let us turn our attention, for a moment, a little more particularly to 
the real character of the Irish, as contrasted with that with whie h we 
ire pleased to invest them. Many of us seem to suppose that * Irish- 
man” is but another name for all that is degraded, ignorant, and vi- 
cious. "The word“ paddy” originates in our minds somew hat the same 
feelings and vague fears which children have in the nursery when 
frightened to silence by stories about Black Douglasses and Blue- 
beards, and the former 1s about as rational a subject of terror as the 
latter, ce rtainly no more so. On meeting one, the flesh of some peo- 
ple has a strange propensity to ¢ rawl, and the ir tender souls are har- 
rowed up with indefinite visions of Inquisition-dungeons, black-robed 
familiars, thumb-screws, racks, and faggots. But, surely, this has no- 
thing to do with Irish character; it is the mere creation of our own 
laney, rather our bigoted prejudice, which refuses to listen to the 
teachings of re ‘ality. Inste ad of the stupidity with whic h we please 
to gilt them, they are the sprightliest nation on earth; inste ad of a 
selfish disregard of others, the *y have the kindest, most sympathizing 
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hearts in the world; instead of a careless indifference in regard to 
the welfare of country, and a kind of attachment to lawlessness and 
mob-justice, they are the most patriotic of men, whether in their na- 
tive or their adopted land. | . . . 

But the subject | have chosen is “ The Irish in America,” and | 
now proceed to consider, briefly, — sad 

1. Their Political,—Il. Their Religious Influence among us. 

The existence among any people, of a large body of foreigners, 
furnishes certainly a matter for serious thought to the prudent states. 
man, and him who wishes well to his country: Emphatically is this 
remark true in a country like our own, differing in the essential prin- 
ciples of its government from almost every other,—where we have 
among us hundreds of thousands whose education, habits of thought, 
religion, and the like, apparently unfit them for the right discharge of 
the duties which devolve upon them. The foregoing remarks apply 
generally, wherever there is, in any land, a class who seem to have 
separate interests from the great body of the people, be they of native 
or foreign stock. ‘They derive their support, it 1s true, from the same 
soil, and are warmed by the same sun ; but, like trees transplanted to 
an uncongenial clime, they do not take deep root, and the first storm 
hurls them destructively in all directions. We do not belong to tha 
class rightly termed “ croakers,” and yet we respect rather than ridicule 
those who keep an eye open to observe the influence exerted by these 
strangers upon our institutions, 

Moreover, history lifts up her voice and warns us of powerful states 
wrecked on this same rock. ‘The Helots, on more than one occasion, 
caused their Lacedwmonian masters trouble ; and, in more modern 
tunes, the ‘Turkish mamelukes in Egypt overthrew a dynasty rendered 
venerable by age, and placed upon the throne a usurper from their own 
number. With these things, however, in mind, we still feel that no 
great danger is threatening us, and that the littl which does exist is 
caused solely by their own reckless misconduct and want of prudent 
foresight. 

We are told that the nature of our government requires intelligence 
in those who direct it, and that, intsmuch as the Irish lack this con- 
fessedly valuable quality, much danger is reasonably to be appre- 
hended. | admit that a good share of intelligence is indispensable in 
those who direct the government; but, surely, no very superior genius 
is demanded to enable a man to deposit a vote in the ballot-box, and 
likewise to judge of the virtues and abilities of him whose name is 
printed on that vote. Many consider our republican simplicity 80 
complicated an affair, that they deem twenty-one years’ study little 
enough to enable a person to penetrate its depths and explore its laby- 
rinthine passages. ‘This would be little enough time to make them 
Calhouns or Websters; but it is, fortunately, not necessary that all the 
citizens of a republic be of that kind. Now the Irish, with their 
quick penetration and ready genius, can, evidently, in a very short time, 
render themselves at least as capable of voting as many of the beardless 
striplings of one-and-twenty, who now figure as newly-fledged free- 
men on every election-day. 
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But the most formidable argument against foreigners, and espe cially 
the Lrish, is, that they are prejudiced against our form of government, 
and would be ready at any time to assist in its overthrow. ‘The falsity 
of this statement is as plain almost as its absurdity. In the first place, 
its not true that they are hostile, in the least degree, to re publicanism 
‘The struggles made by the Irish, and the sufferings the y have patiently 
endured, for the last three centuries, in trving to regain their liberties 
md rights, disprove the assertion. ‘To live under a monarchy or a 
despotism, and be a supporter of these forms, are two different things, 
is many kings and tyrants have been forced to feel in exile, 
fess with their necks in the halter or on the block Non 


or Cole 


. surely, 


would be better or firmer champions of ireedom, than the re lugees trom 
Opt yession; none more attac he dl to Libe rly, or more Ze ilous wors hip- 
ers at her shrine, than those she has rescued from the o1 isp of Ty- 


ranny. ‘The truth as, Inshmen are real Jacobin Republicans in 
spirit, and when we press those with whom we suppose ourselves ar- 
vuing, they wall quietly shift their ground, and open a battery upen us 
from this position, that the Irish are such ultra-re publicans that they 
would change freedom into utter licentiousness, annihilating all the 
straints of law and moral obligation. ‘They who urge dus doctrine 
are the suine individuals who profess to be heve that the Poor Paddies 
emigrate to this country expecting to find silver dollars growing on the 
bushes, and therefore we deem no answer necessary. 

In the second place, admitting that the y are disposs d to harm ws, it 
is notin their power, The great mist: ike, that leads us astray in all 
our calculations and spectflations on this subject, is this: We hear 
that during a single month twe uty-live thousand have landed im our 
various seaport cities, making in one year three hundred thousand 
Inten years this number would swell to three millions, and in ten 
times ten vears to thirty millions. Dreadful! we exclaim; we are 
~—s ruined ; for in one hundred years the Trish will outnumber 

. the powers of government will be usurped by them, and delivers d 
over to [lis Holiness the Pope, and all Protestants will be involved in 
one indiscriminate massacre ! 

Now this is soberly the “ burden of the song” continually harped 
upon by our stump-orators and our hyper-patriotic editors. But all 
ls, We may see at a glance, is mere inflated nonsense. ‘The facet 
that some of the Lrish, during this period, will * shuille off this mortal 
coil,” and that some Americans will be ushered into being, seems to 
ye lorgotten, 

The truth is, though we summon to our aid our Yankee skill in 
clessing, We cannot but see, on examination, that the native popula- 
tion must ever be far in the majority ; for, while foreigners increase 
by arithmetical, we increase by geometrical progression. Moreover, 
the history of the country shows that they have not, in any instance, 
(unless the common-school question in New York be an exce ption,) 
ade an issue against us; but, in spite of the contradic tory assertions 
of the wire-pullers in both political parties, whose statements are 
eenerally made to order, | think we must admit that they have been 
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nearly equally divided between the existing parties in all our elec. 
tions. 

‘Time will allow us to take but a hasty glance at the remaining divi. 
sion of our subject; and, indeed, no very extended and careful one js 
needed, to enable us to form a correct opinion. 

Is it probable then, that Catholicism will ever be the prevailing faith 
of our country ’ 

Ix it likely that the day will dawn, when these sovereign States 
shall be reckoned among the dominions of the Roman Pontiff ’—whep 
the beggarly Franciscan, clothed in his shirt of hair for the mortifica- 
tion of the flesh, shall cause the credulous rabble of our streets tw 
stare at the recital of the miracles wrought by the founder of his or. 
der ’—when the Dominican shall bring the heretic back to the truth, 
not so much by the power of his preaching, as by the terrors of that 
institution which St. Dominic founded in the time of the crusade 
against the Albigenses’—when the Jesuit, by his wiles and intrigue, 
shall establish a spiritual despotism, and maintain a system of espion- 
age throughout the land, more accursed than that which revealed to 


Napoleon the secret thoughts of every heart in France ’—when the 


Eucharist, borne aloft in the farcical procession, shall command the 
homage of every passer-by, the cathedral bells summon the supersti- 
tious people to vesper and matin prayer, and Ave Marias mingled with 
Pater Nosters salute the ear at every corner’? Is our country, ina 
word, to fall from the height to which religious truth has raised it, in- 
to that abyss in which Italy and Spain have been for centuries buried’ 
‘To all these interrogations we may, withoft boasting, yet with conf- 


dence, answer in the negative. 

‘The supposed state of things, which many believe will yet be wit- 
nessed, must result either from the increase of Catholic emigrants, or 
from the conversion of our citizens to that religion. It cannot result 
from the former of these causes, we have already seen, and that it will 
not from the latter, will be plain from one or two considerations. 

To say nothing of the generally admitted fact, that the power of 
the Papacy is on the decline, and that its present vigorous action is 
but the convulsive death-struggle, there are other sufficient reasons 
why this religion can never prevail among us. With the exception of 
a few over-zealous as well as over-fatted priests, no one attempts to 
bring Protestants within the pale of the ‘infallible Holy Catholic 
Church,’ or in subjection to a four-score-years-old, four-thousand-miles- 
distant shadow of power, who wields a sceptre so rotten that he dares 
not use it, lest it crumble in the very act, and who fulminates bulls 
as harmless and almost as laughable as those perpetrated daily by his 
liege subjects of the Emerald Isle. 

The notes of alarm, | am aware, are continually sounding, (neither 
too loud nor too clear.) and we are summoned by the pulpit and the 
press to rescue the West from the clutch of papal tyranny. Through 
out the valley of the Mississippi, which is destined to be the repository 
of that power which will control the world, the cross-mounted steeple 
and the log cabin rise together, followed speedily by the convent and 
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the college, to which the children of Catholic and Protestant are alike 
nvited to repair ; and these are sustained by the funds of the Propa- 
YU inda 

But we must remember that there are a larger number of Protestant 
ministers in the Westthan Romish priests; that while the latter strug- 
gle to keep what they have, and act only on the defensive, the former 
carry on a war of aggression, which, in numerous cases, is success- 
ful 

Moreover, the light of true science always dissipates the darkness 
of a superstitious faith; and we may rest assured that in proportion as 
intelligence spreads, so will the principles of the’ Reformation prevail, 
until an advocate of that religion whose fundamental maxim long has 
been, “ Ignorance 1s the mother of devotion.” will be considered a 


‘rara avis.” ‘The contest must be one of error against truth: who 
then need tremble for the issue ’” 


BUFFON AND CUVIER. 


‘T'nere is hardly anything more interesting and instructive, than 
comparisons between the lives of eminent men. This is ina high 
degree the case, when we take into consideration the lives of those 
who have lived with different habits and pursuits, and for different ends. 
We love to compare the labors and the lives of the Scholar and the 
Artist; the Philosopher and the Warrior ; but we take greater delight 
ina comparison of those in the same vocations—the Hero with the 
Hero; the Statesman with the Statesman ; the Philosopher with the 
Philosopher, 

There is a peculiar pleasure in contemplating Genius under any 
form ; in tracing its rise and progress ; in viewing its effects upon the 
world, and the ends which it accomplishes, And, although it may be 
more interesting to examine minutely the advance and the results of 
the labors of eminent men, yet it is more instructive and sufficiently 
interesting to look at only the great and leading circumstances of their 
lives. We thus compare Genius with itself. In doing it we discover 
some of its greatest laws. 

lle who investigates the lives of the illustrious, both of the Ancient 
and the Modern World, cannot fail to observe, that Genius disregards 
all accidental circumstances. The palace is not too splendid for it, nor 
the cottage too humble. Indeed, it often deserts the former to rear its 
throne in the latter. To illustrate this law, we compare Buffon with 
Cuvier. 

These distinguished savans were not contemporaries. Buffon was 
born in Burgundy, in Sep., 1707; Cuvier at Montbéliard, a town of 
France, in August, 1769. Their circumstances in early life were 
strikingly dissimilar. In rank and fortune, they were at almost the 
two extremes of society. Buffon’s father was a Counselor of State, 
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and of immense wealth, while the father of Cuvier was a Soldier. 
who supported his family from the small pay of a subordinate office; 
in a Swiss regiment, Fortune presented to the one, station, Wealth, 
and influence—every advantage for early culture, and every opportunity 
for pursuing his favorite studies, and for gratifving his inclinations 
‘To the other she gave obscurity, and almost poverty. 

Butfon commenced his travels in very early life. While at the 
College of Dijon, he accidentally became acquainted with a young 
nobleman and his tutor. ‘The latter, being a man of considerable at. 
tainments, and devoted to the sciences, found a ready access to th 
mind of a youth endowed with such temper and abilities. ‘Traveling 
is often resorted to for the mere pleasure of moving from place tw 
pl we, or from the excitement which strange objects produce. — Buffon 
Appears to have traveled with two objects in Vv lew—pleasure and profit. 
The young nobleman was always lis companion tn the one, the tutor 


his guide in the other. tle could polish his manners at Court, and his 
mind in the society of the literary and refined. He could enlarge his 


views by intercourse with different nations, and refine his tastes amid 
all that was beautiful, and sublime, and eloquent in Nature or Art, 
During his journeyings, before he had attained to his majority, he suc- 
ceeded to a yearly income of about sixty thousand dollars. This 
enabled him to pursue anything in his studies to which his desires 
inclined, and to indulge in every gratification of his passions.  Ac- 
cordingly we find him engaging In most expensive sclentiic investiga- 
tions, and indulging in all the gayeties and excesses of a French table 
Ile seems to have lived up to the motto, * Live while you live.” 
With Cuvier everything was different. [lis whole resources for 
improvement, in early life, were confined to his native village. But 
Nature—glowing, lovely, majestic, full of life and activity, with her 
ten thousand musical voices, and her countless forms and glories—was 
seen and felt on his native hills, and in his native woods, His pas- 
sion for investigating her hidden laws was intense. But his parents’ 
circumstances could not indulge his inclinations, not even tn th 
choice of his profession. He was destined for the Church; and, as 
his uncle was a Lutheran clergyman, he hoped through his intluence 
to obtain preferment in it. A fortunate circumstance happened, which 
changed his purpose. Prince Charles of Wurtemberg, visiting at his 
sisters in Montbeliard, heard from her high encomiums on his extraor- 
dinary abilities, Having sent for him, he was so pleased with his an- 
swers and performances, that he determined to enroll him in the Un- 
versity of Stutgart, at his own expense, and to place him inthe Acade- 
mie Caroline. Here he made as great proficiency as at the school 
in his native village. He stood first in scholarship and talent, and 
the early age of nineteen was successful in bearing away the highes' 
prizes. Nothing could abate his love for the natural sciences. He 
pursued them with great delight in his leisure moments ; but at this 
time they could bring him no emolument, and he was forced by his 
pecuniary circumstances to seek suppott by other means. Having 
finished his studies at the Academie at nineteen, Prince Charles cou 
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ferred upon him the order of Kmghthood. He entered upon a course 
of political reading, In expectation of entering some branch of the ad- 
ministration, under the auspices of his benefactor. ‘The mes pre- 
vented an unmediate accomplishment of his wishes. Meanwhile he 
sought a situation as ‘Tutor, and obtained one in the family of the Count 
d’ Henev. Here we find him again taking advantage of a maritime 
situation to study Ichthyology. 5 


ut this was not all that he gained at 
the Count’s. He became acquainted with some of the best and most 
refined of the surrounding nobility. Accident led him into intimacy 
with some savans from Paris, who, during the revolution, had fled 
thither for safety. His suavity and learning gained their esteem and 
admiration. On their return they invited him to Paris, where he was 
enrolled among their number in that learned and polished city. 

But however interesting it may be, we must not enter too minutely 
into the particulars of their lives. We will now examine the principal 
traits in their characters. 

“Cuvier, in private, was kind, affable and affectionate, freely entering 
into conversation, and always ready to communicate his information, 
even upon the slightest topics.” Sir Humphrey Davy says that he 
had, even in address and manner, the character of a superior man, 
much general power and cloquence in conversation, and a great vari- 
ety of information on scientific, as well as popular subjects. 

Butfon, notwithstanding his great advantages, seems not to have 
heen Very prepossessing In appearance and manners. tle appeared 
to lithe advantage incompany. He had litde power of communicating 
his knowledge, and his conversation did not reach to mediocracy 
“tis ume at table was spent in light talk, exceeding even the licensed 
freedom of the French.” Hus gait was erect, but leaned a litthe more 
to the strut of foppery than the mien of dignity. Indeed, vanity has 
been allowed to have been “ the greatest failing of his mind.’ 

Their moral characters were equally dissimilar. Butlon was an 
infidel. Infidelity is the greatest blemish that could be found on a 
mind of such pursuits, and of such consummate genius. It would not 
have been strange if Napoleon or Alexander had declared themselves 
such, whose lives were spent on the battle-field ; who were as famil- 
lar with death as with a brother ; and who must have necessarily de- 
preciated humanity, and considered men as but means for the accom- 
plishment of their ambitious ends. But it is not easy to imagine a 
student of Nature, disavowing Nature’s God. ‘The conviction must 
have continually pressed upon him, as it has upon all Natural Philos- 
ophers, that there is design manifested in the humblest works of Na- 
ture; and if design, a cause. Indeed, his opimons were so freely 
and openly expressed, that they excited the attention of the Sorbonne, 
to whieh he offered some satisfactory explanation. “ While he after- 
wards attended to the outward ordinances of religion, he considered 
them as a system of faith for the multitude, and regarded those most 
impolite who openly opposed them.” 

- With Cuvier, how different! His mother, the soul and centre of 
his family, instilled into his mind, when very young, the principles of 
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a humble spirit. His youthful station and fortune, his dependence 
on others for his education, seem to have developed a humble piety, 
which the study of Nature continually strengthened. , 

It would be interesting to follow each through the honors which they 
received from learned societies, Princes, and Sovereigns—to follow 
Buffon through bis labors ; the homage which he received ; the erec. 
tion of his vast estate into a Compte by Louis XIV: and the splendid 
pageantry of his funeral train—to follow Cuvier from his invitation to 
Paris, through his several Professorships ; his appointment as one o 
the Counselors of the Imperial University ; his reformation of the 
Universities of Italy, and of Rome, whither he was sent by Napoleon; 
his office of Counselor of State, which he held, both under Napoleon 
and Loum X VILL; his elevation to the high dignity of Peer of France, 
and President of the council of State. But we are compelled to pass 
over all these. 

We have given a very imperfect sketch of the principal features in 
the lives of these eminent men. It is, however, sufficiently minut 
for our purpose, We find that they began life, the one in obscurity, 
the other m the dignity of fortune, the only son of a Counselor ot 
State ; the one in poverty, the other in affluence ; that their educa- 
tions were pursued under different auspices ; that their whole charac- 
ter, their manners, their appearance, and their morality were strikingly 
dissimilar. And yet, they both rose to equal eminence in the same 
profession, ‘The one sprang trom the rugged mountain tops of of life, 
among its rocks, and crags, and gloomy caverns ; the other froma 
sunny hill-side where the myrtle grew, and the rose blossomed ; but 
they mingled their currents in the same valley, and poured their waters 
into the same ocean. 

Surely Genius, like a kind Divinity, regards only the spirit of men. 
Strip Buffon and Cuvier of outward circumstances, and they stand 
alike, sons of Genius, princes of Nature. They belong to a common 
brotherhood, ennobled by true nobility,—the nobility of intellect. Nor 
can we wonder that Princes and Sovereigns courted their favor, or de- 
sired to ennoble their ranks by their membership and support. 

The distinctions of society are lost in those which intellect and 
merit bestow. Rank, wealth, and station, on the broad foundation of 
knowledge, mingle with the humblest, who have no other pretension to 
notice than the lofty dignity of superior worth. Mind always seeks 
its rank with mind. Wealth, situation, and disposition may influence 
more or less the comfort and convenience of the body. Little souls 
take pleasure in these alone; but it is only with mind that mind de- 
rives its chief gratification. ‘These, in communion, feel a glow, and 
an energy, and kindle into a higher and nobler mood. Such hvunor 
their country and exalt humanity. Nor is it, as some assert, a prool 
of their vanity that they accept the distinctions which their country 
may confer upon them. 

if Buffon and Cuvier do not equally affect us with admiration for 
their characters, at least, they fill us with reverence for their superior 
genius. ‘They are the great Fathers of Natural History. When we 
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scan the long vista of past ages, we find that there have been but few 
whose single might has made new systems, or wrought revolutions. 
| pon these we look with reverence as upon superior beings—as mes- 
sengers from the throne of God, to teach us wisdom, or scourge us for 
our sins. 

Whether blind, or in exile; whether in obscurity, or in. station ; 
whether in poverty, or in Wealth ; whether a private citizen, or a king, 
to them circumstances are but playthings with which to amuse them- 
selves. ‘Their genius is their own mind, and their mind, hghtoing 
from heaven. It is too mighty to be overshadowed, like a cloud, by 
circumstances. [ts summits always pierce the surrounding mists, and 
blaze in the noon-day splendor of the sun. We see Homer sitting, 
like a Jove, on the Olympus of his power, moulding harsh and bar- 
barous tribes into a graceful Nation, and breathing into it soul and 
fire. We see Dante and Petrarch giving a language to ltaly—the 
birth-pluce of Cicero. We see Shakspeare and Newton giving life to 
literature and Scrence—Alexander bending the world before him, like 
a bow—Napoleon touching the summit of human greatness, and our 
own unmortal Washington giving birth to a Nation. What greater 


evidence need we to establish the great law, that Genius disregards 
all accidental circumstances ? 


A RESCUE FROM THE CLUTCH OF TIME, 
oR, 


BAXUM INDICUM. 


Tue more I meditate on man, the more I consider him a bundle of 
inconsistencies. Heis by nature a credulous animal, yet, far too often, 
Is most stubbornly incredulous on matters that reasonab ly demand his 
belief. ‘Phat one part of his nature should thus stand warring against 
another, is inexplicable. Contrary to the almost invincible evidence 
! his senses, that he himself constitutes a portion of the centre, about 
which the myriads of orbs, that beam upon him in the night-watches, 
eternally roll; upon the mere affirmation of a philosopher, he believes 
that the earth is whirling him with immense velocity through the 
fields of space, about yonder Glory, which, with his planetary compa- 
ny, and thousands of suns, with their splendid retinues, are revolving 
in orbits of inconceivable vastness around a greater sun, and all around 
one greater still—an illustrious Pleiad. Such things appeal to his 
imagination, and he can but harbor them. He can but believe what is 


so grand and glorious. Gray hairs have told it. A gray hair is an 
ur ele - 


But here comes the beardless Chatterton, grasping the musty parch- 
ments, Which his childish curiosity has revealed to him in the moss- 
grown church of St. Mary Redcliffe, of his native city Bristol. He 
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lays those ancient poems at the feet of the world, as the fruits of 
Rawlev's genius. But, no! they are the fruits of his own; and, pot. 
withstanding his bold assertions, and ample explanations, they are 
heralded as forgeries. For Walpole, Grey, and Mason, a noble trium- 
virate, self-constituted tribunal of literary legitimacy, have set their 
brand and curse upon them. 

The beardless Ireland appears with posthumous works of immortal 
Shakspeare, “ miscellaneous papers,” “legal instruments,” * Vorti- 
gern ;” but he too 1s condemned. The great and learned Dr. Par 
acknowledged “the forgery beat him.” Ah! cunning Doctor, thou 
likewise, then, hadst been guilty of forgeries! How seemly it was in 
thee to fulminate against the crimes of others, when thou thyself hadst 
been criminal in the same' It 1s wonderful how age, though crowned 
with experience, doth oftentimes love to pick upon the frailties of youth 

Psalmanazar, a heathen islander of Formosa, though Dr. Johnson 
testifies to his dving a Christian, claimed the attention of the world, 
as he laid before it the Formosan language, and the history of his native 
isle. But his praiseworthy efforts to extend the boundaries of human 
knowledge were met with incredulity and scorn. 

But Boswell’s God, the great cynical damnator, the herculean wielder 
of the literary mace, was himself at last condemned. “ Does this dic- 
tator over the republic of letters,” men said, “ think to impose upon us 
with his monkish prophecies ’? or would he harbor the gracious thought, 
that we shall consider his ‘ Marmor Norfolciense,’ about which he 
makes such a show of erudition, other than a sheet from his own desk” 

Instances would grow upon me, but | forbid them. 

Such utter principles or disbelief are implanted in the constitution 
of the human mind, and so sedulously cultivated, that it is a matter for 
excessive wonder, that the ancient landmarks of learning, science, and 
truth, have ever been rooted from their old positions and advanced. 
Had there not been, as | intimated at commencing, a spark of credulity 
struck into his soul, to kindle now and then, man never could have 
attained to his present eminence. How much higher would he now 
be sitting, had there been none of the antagonistic principle within 
him! tlow strange it is that, as matters are, any one has ever had 
the confidence and hardihood to lay a fact before his fellow-men. 

Presuming thus much by way of justification for my shipwreck, if | 
chance to dash my prow upon the relentless rocks of incredulity, which, 
as | have shown, are scattered in the sea of every man’s thoughts, | 
proceed to make known a most remarkable discovery, that I, awhile 
ago, chanced upon. . 

I was rambling through the innermost recesses of a wood, at no 
great distance from this town, when, fatigue coming upon me, | seated 
myself, in order to my recovery, upon a rock, quite regularly shaped, 
moss-grown, and about half-way bedded in the soil. As 1 am of 4 
somewhat industrious and inquisitive turn, | unpocketed my knife, 
whether to test its Damascus birth, or the tenacity of the rock, is 4 
mystery ; but this is quite certain, that I fell to a vigorous application 
of the one to the other. ‘To my indescribable astonishment, upon the 
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re rp of the moss, strange characters began to develop themselves, 
such as | had never seen before, and quite fairly graven. Working 
with the zeal and persistency of an Old Mortality, I had soon entirely 
cleared away the accumul: ated rubbish of ages, and had given to the 
stone a clean surface, all covered with the characters. A little inspec- 
tion showed them to me ina regular and kind of poetical arrangement, 
with the undoubted characteristics of a refined aud beautiful language 
My curiosity was in flames. I transcribed the whole, so far as I 
could decipher it, with the settled determination of searching into its 
mysteries. These, after excessive toil in research and in study, | 
have ina measure unveiled. | would not have entered upon such la- 
borious investigations, had not my love for antiquity, and my desire to 
unfold to light whatever might appertain to the early condition and 
people of this continent, spurred me to it, in themse Ives presenting an 
ample reward, 

\ translation, falling far beneath the grandeur and beauty of the 
original, | have worked out of the inscription, and its origin ‘and his- 
tory | have, with some degree of plausibility, conjectured. But in 
regard to the stone itself, | must say, that, having now procured the 
inseription, | shall neither visit it, nor give any farther particulars re- 
specting it, at present, as | am determined, after having rendered } 
notorious by this publication, to make my fortune out of it, by siving 
its location to the proprietors of the Antiquarian Hall at Worcester, 
the American Museum at New York. 

The inseription is ina language that is wholly identical with none 
other now in vogue upon the earth, although, upon a minute compari- 
son, | find that it bears a kind of resemblance to a number of Indian 
tongues, such as a mother holds to her offspring ; whence, united with 
other considerations, | conclude that these must be degenerate off- 
shoots, or dialects, of that other, and greater, as the modern Italian, of 
the magnificent language of the ancient Romans. 

I will give a specimen from the commencement of it, translated into 
English characters, for the gratification of the virtuosos and the 
curious, 

itlga-ilga ho Mindonnah. 


istomitinmoki naniharmassispogong 
ingaee-ee-ee-nopug chiunkchal chooniai 
onwongonhok alakunggist iskiun genotikba 
bashhashhocknokkal sejhi nootcha-cha-dallong 
elnokom chaladi nowihhi tigolekah 
Sigktichnichsueop onwoniskinmanokkal 
ubnolkokkop Tilgillac poopnokhuthaneobo 
naonsessineenkkeneeknewoknis, Kc. 


lt is truly astonishing how many ideas are involved ina single one 
of these words ; so that, as I have endeavored, like a faithful transla- 
tor, to draw them all forth, my English 1s far more bulky than the 
original, Either the inscription of the poem upon the rock, at its 
close, was poorly executed, or time has committed greater ravages in 
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those parts, for my utmost efforts to decipher more than a portion were 
entirely abortive. Enough, however, has been rescued, to establish 
our conjectures upon the ancient history of the country. 

The scene of the story (for it 18 a story, and, like most of more 
modern origin, a union of love and battle) appears to be the plain, on 
which the “ City of Elms” has since been planted ; and what is de- 
nominated “ ‘Tilgillac” in the poem, I take to be East Rock. | have 
substituted the modern Indian name, Quinnipiac, for its synonym in 
the original, that | might render the story more intelligible to the mass 
of readers. 


THE DEATH OF MINDONNAH. 


How sad rises day from the hills, in tears streaming up the steep sky! The mist, 
thick-gathering about her, dims the eye of the solemn maid. The airy-winged breath 
of the north comes, raging o'er the brow of Tilgillac. The green-robed sons of the 
woods bow low their proud heads to the blast. The dark-feathered children of air 
scream their notes in the ears of the storm. The cloud-woven veil of the day shields 
heaven from the darts of the eye. How awfully Tilgillac frowns, with her forest-clad 
sister of rock, towards the setting of the sun. 

‘The power of Miantonomoh has poured from the north, and they steal o'er the 
shores of the stream. Like the wolf from the caves of Talborar, they couch in the 
path of death. Their dark breasts hunger for blood. 

Rise, strength of Mindonnah, from the watery lap, for the King of the hills is at 
hand. 

The noise of awakening is heard, amid the rattling of bows. The eyes of the 
rainbow appear upon the war-decked skins. ‘fhe plumes of the birds of the moun- 
tains wave dark over foot-winged Mindonnah, like the green-mantling crest of Til- 
gillac, embracing the lightning-lit blast. The heart of Mindonnah is sad; for his life 
must tuke flight in the battle, and he loves the eyes of the maid, the hill-blossomed 
flower of eagle-eyed Miantonomoh, power of the north. 

The sandy arms of the plain embrace the home of Momanguin, chief of Quinni- 
piac’s sedgy banks. The aged chief appears; but he goes no more to the bloody 
feasts of war. As the quivering of strength totter his knees, and he looks to the 
graves of his sires. 

Now speaks the age-bowed Momauguin, of sandy Quninnipiac chief. He leans 00 
his sinew-strung bow, and his eye pierces foot-winged Mindonnah. 

How sleeps the spirit of strife in the breast of the pride of his race! Through 
the low streaming windings steals the dry-mouthed wolf of the hills. He would 
moisten his fangs in blood. Awake, soul of wrath, in the shaggy breast of Mindon- 
nah, chief of the shelly beach. Awake, flame of courage, and fire his icy -robed 
heart. Awake, love of country and life, and boil his cold-rolling blood. The eyes of 
thy sire light the clouds. There he floats in the misty folds. The smoke of roge 
curls from his angry brows, for his son has the heart of the stag. A curse will hang 
o'er thy life. ‘The thistles will hedge round thy name, till the Greut Spirit calls thee 
away to dark, gloomy caverns of pain.” 

Mindoonah, chief of the shelly shore, lifts his chin from his shaggy breast. The 
atrowy words of the graveward-bound chieftain have stricken the stag in lis heart 
Wrath streams from his big, rolling eyes. He shakes his spear in air. But he curbs 
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ie sinewy arm, and quenches the fire of his wrath. He loves the northern maid, 
Hilfadilla, eye of the hills, in her nest among streams. But he loves his sandy home 
more, faith, and blood in kindred veins pouring. No traitor's heart is his. 
bis lips. ‘The dusky warnores drink his voice. 


comug forth of his sword. 


He opens 
The wise-breasted chief is in the 







“ Momauguin's words are good—life-herbs for dying courage, torches to blood- 
thirsty vengeance, scourges to horrid feats of war. 


Who comes from the shelly shore, 
hy the loud-roaring dashings of waves ’ 


Let many a feathery reed come forth from 
is bark-bound quiver, that the wolves may in crowds hug their shadows, stretched on 
) the gore-drinking earth. Let him sharpen his wrath, and his flesh-cleaving spear. I 

seek the eagle-eyed chief for the banquet of death, though sire of the maid of my 
: heart. He wraps his breast in the folds of deceit 



























He seeks Quinnipiac’s sandy plain 
to rule. Let him fee) the swift flow of blood, gasping, stretched on earth. Cloud- 
rending head of Tilgillac, hear the wide-mouthed whoop of strife.” 

Aud the cloud-rending head of Tilgillac heard the wide-mouthed whoop of strife. 
And the cloud-rending head of Tilgillac shook. 

Now they stream to the banquet of blood. As the foam-crested billows of sea, be- 
fore the lightning-winged spirits of storm, leap on the rock-ribbed shore ; the fast- 
anchored earth shivers deep, and the roar lifts its voice to the stars; so sprang the 
dusky bands of braves to the banquet of blood 

By Quinnipiac’s blue-winding flood arises the voice of strife. 


A voice from the hall 
of the thunder replies to the voice of strife. 


The hills from their slumbers awake, and 

pour their echoing voices abroad. Shakes the shelly beach. Confused is the main 

On-driven floods mount refluent floods, and linked are the clouds to the sea. 
from the eyes of the clouds. 

The form of Mindounah gleams through the heart of the fight, like a red-winged 
meteor, rushing, flaming, along the paths of air. “ Star-girded spirit, wield thy bow. 
Drive thy arrows, unseen, through the hearts of the deceitful—the renders of wampum. 
Vengeance, heap bark on thy flame. Spirit of my sire, ride my death-dealing arm.” 
The words of Mindonnah. 


‘Tears 


Now stoops his height to the strife. He opens the gushing veins. 
mouthed wounds. His red tomahawk, sweeping, drinks. 


He cleaves wide- 
Earth drinks, with all her 
mouths, the gory floods. A hundred hairy crowns, trophies, send their crimson tears 
down his streamy sides. 

The pride of might lifts the tongue of Mindonnah. He pours upon all. “ Uereafter 
your mists shall be seen, wrapping your ghosts, disturbed, scourged from the abodes of 
rest, driving, rent, through the unsunlit woods.” 

Now hangs the battle-cloud in midway, brightening, unrolling. Pauses the strife of 
llesh. Big-breasted Mindonnah crosses the path of the eagle-eyed wolf. 


ST) 











As over the 
rocky steep roaming, the squaw’s timid footsteps, awakening the rattle-bearer, shrink, 


streaming back ; so each of the mighty chiefs recoils at first sight of the foe. 


Tilgillac 
moves” . . . * . * . * 








| can but grieve that I have been able to advance no farther in the 
‘ranslation of this divine poem. Our curiosity is wofully balked at this 
ibrupt termination. Nevertheless, the title informs us which of these 
clieftains Fate robbed of his life. We doubt not but Mindonnah ac- 
juitted himself worthily of his valor and his sire. And though ages have 
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rolled away, though battles, bloody and calamitous, have been fought, 
though valiant warriors have fallen, and faithful hearts been broken, 
often since that field, still at this day we have a tear for Hilfadilla. 

In the progress of the translation, my attention was repeatedly call. 
ed to the similarity, in style and temper of imagination, between this, 
and those immortal poems of Ossian, which the indefatigable labors of 
Mac Pherson have rescued from total oblivion. Him, therefore, | have 
in some measure followed ; whilst | have strictly adhered to Dryden's 
rule, that translation should neither be so close as metaphrase, nor so 
loose as paraphrase. ‘This similarity | can comprehend on no other 
supposition than that, among the Northmen adventurers, who, in the 
ninth and tenth centuries, it is well known, tempted the dangers of the 
sea, vovaging to Greenland and the lands below, there went a Skald 
or Northern Bard from Seandinavia or Scotia, who fell enamored of 
the land, wedded it, and became the happy father of this inscription 

‘To what a field for ingenious conjecture, and sapient thought, does 
the discovery of it introduce us' | can but think, that therein is con- 
tained a torch, which, in time, and with wise and skillful manage- 
ment, will cast so strong an effulgence into the antiquity of our coun- 
try, that the darkness will lift, and we shall be able to look upon it 
with the clearness and certainty, that we now do upon the infancy oi 
Rome. 

The date of the execution of this poem | shall set at about the close 
of the tenth century of our era; though the incidents recorded must 
have taken place a number of years anterior. ‘That a chief should 
violate the strong obligations of his oath and his faith, and steal like 
a wolf upon his foe, is not in the honorable course of civilized 
warlare. ‘The martial implements and decorations, and the method ot 
conducting the conflict, lead to the same conclusion. But there was 
patriotism, and worship of liberty then, which we see displayed in 
the knightly conduct of the valorous Mindonnah. 

But the poem must have been born in a golden era. Methinks | 
see the sun of civilization, of literature, of refinement, casting a noon- 
tide effulgence over the whole land, and bathing hamlet, and city, and 
provinee, in the glory of its beams. Europe is sodden in the filth of 
barbarism; but America!—Spirit of Greece, leaving thy native hulls, 
illustrious beneath thine eye, thou must have flown majestic over her 
shores, waving thy golden wand. 

Of all this, we need but a solitary proof, which the poem affords as 
embodied in its essence. ‘The Literati alone, will of themselves be 
able to judge ; others must disbelieve, or rely upon my judgment, when 
I give it, that the language, in which this inscription is written, 18 sur 
passed in respect of beauty, comprehensiveness, and force, by none 
other under heaven, save the Greek. 1 cannot appeal to foreign plan- 
ets for illustration ; but survey the past history of this, and what has 
not every nation attained to before it has risen to the possession of a 
written language ? what, before that language has reached the maturity 
of its strength? Cities have been born ; governments have been es 
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tablished ; and an enlightened spirit has been breathed over the land. 
Chis has been eminently the course advanced in the Eastern Hem- 
isphere; and will not the chain of analogy stretch across the great 
waters 

What besom of destruction swept over the continent—what scourge 
assailed it with its iron lash, till hardly a trace of the mighty inhabit- 
ants was left upon its face, who can tell’ External foes, intestine 
war, famine, pestilence, none of these, nor all combined, could have 
been equal to so terrible a work. A power, more vast than the silent 
onslaughts of the armies of the Angel of Death, was required for the stu- 
pendous downfall—the battling of the elements, that cause “ the wreck 
of matter, and the crush of worlds.” 

But these American (I use this modern term for ignorance of the 
ancient) Greeks, who kindled the splendors of so great an empire, 
were not identical with the ignorant and savage hordes, that looked upon 
our fathers as celestial visitants. Primitively two distinct nations 
lived beneath this western sun, masters and slaves—Spartans and 
Helots. And when the terrible Angel of Destruction rolled his thun- 
dering car over valley and plain, crushing into dust, cities and temples, 
and men, there survived but a miserable remnant of the Helotry, who 
had embarked upon the seas. From these, ignorant and superstitious, 
sprung the numerous modern Indian tribes, to whom the White Man's 
enterprise has proved as a deathful miasma, not so awtul as the sudden 
visit of that ancient overthrow, but as fatal in its silent work. A few 
of nobler souls, of higher attainments, and of superior qualities of mind, 
penetrated the gorgeous south, and laid the foundations of the flourish- 
ing empires of Mexico and Peru. Other monarchies arose, whose 
bones now lie strewn through the forest-robed plains of Yucatan and 
CGuatimala. 

| have thus merely opened a rich vein for thought, which I hope 
will be entered and vigorously worked by abler hands. A little imag- 
ination will reveal the manners, customs, literature, and laws of that 
people ; and whosoever shall put forth this effort, must receive the 
blessings of the present age, and the homage of posterity. 


WINTER IN THE COUNTRY. 


Ho! ho! it snows; ho! ho! it blows; 
The night wind whistles shrilly ; 
The snow-flakes light, deck in robes of white 
The bare earth, damp and chilly. 
But while without, snows whirl about, 
And skies scow! dark and dreary, 
The blazing fire soothes the wintry ire, 
In the parlor bright and cheery. 
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No more it snows—no more it blows ; 
The sky's blue face smiles clearly ; 

The damp snows freeze on the pendent trees, 
Fantastic shapes, how queerly ! 

Now school-boys roll the growing ball, 
And build their snow-house proudly ; 

Or fashioning their rude snow-king, 

Then pelt him, laughing loudly. 





Out with the sleigh! away! away! 
The broad white fields gleam brightly ; 
The snow-bird free, chirps merrily, 
Gleaning his scanty crumbs lightly. 
Around the fold, 'gainst the piercing cold, 
Thick cloaks and warm furs tightly ; 
And hie away, thou gallant gay, 
And maiden blithe and sprightly. 


Poe ee 





Rich tints of red o'er her soft cheeks spread, 
Where the keen cold winds have kiss’d them ; 
As if she blushed, when past they rushed, 
Nor let her e’en resist them: 
And, envious, he would gladly be 
A breeze, to steal such kisses ; 
And glances sly, from her half-shut eye, 
Quick tell she kens his wishes. 


Her witching eye, and tremulous sigh 
Were spells not to be slighted ; 
With quick embrace, he stole a kiss— 
Just then the horse was frighted ; 
One side he starts, then forward darts, 
The light cleigh tips, like feather, 
* Spilt out,” they sank in the deep snow-bank, 
Their join'd lips still together ! 


Ho! ho! the snow! ho! ho! the blow! 
What tho’ the blast feels coldly ? 

Gay skaters skim, where oft they swim, 
O’er the ice-bound river boldly ; 

The sleigh-ride too! for who, oh! who 
Would mind such funny jumble 

In the cold snow, while kissing so, 

If a sweet girl shared his tumble ’ 


EDITORS’ TABLE. 


EDITORS’ TABLE 


As this is the great repository of wit and humor, according to the notions of Mr 
Samuel Stokey and others, I lead off with a conundrum. Canst tell wherefore Edit 
ors are cabinet-makers’ Because they construct tables. “ Very fine”! Now there 
are various kinds of tables, that the ingenuity of man has born into this sublunary so 
ciety. [tw often a pit’able (pie-table) affair, that we see cooks working about, yet 
the general supposition is, that it is eatable, (a-table.) ‘There are likewise tableaux, 
and taolets, and card-tables, (which are used o' night»,) and round-tables, (which used 
to be o' Anights,) and logarithmic tables, (which, being log-a-rythmic, are a kind of 
logical poetry.) and the ‘Twelve Tables, (which are now believed to be not legal,) and, 
finally, Editors’ Tables. These are a kind of writin’ table, whereof I shall now dis- 


course, i. e. make dis coarse one that you see before you. They are of a vast variety 


of sorts, constructions, and characters. Some are p(li ine, and all try to secure ** Nor- 
wegian phvine.” Some are long, and some are short, which together constitute the 
“ long and short” of the matter; or, as the poet has visibly expressed it, 


* Was not Pharaoh a rascal, 


e he would not let the children of Israel go three days’ journey into the wilderness to keep the 


Pas a) 7" 

Some are pitiful, and some are wittiful; some are ail broken, and some take all folk 
in: some are excruciatin’, some do rer, few show hate in. What consternation, what 
dismay, what terror, what trembling-of-the-joints-and-hair-sticking-upon-the-head 
kind of feelings, a horrible company of spiritual hobgoblins, assail the ramparts and the 
don-jon fixings of the breast of one of the literary Cabinet-makers, as he plants himeelf 
doggedly, with unwhetted circumspection, and with unedged ideas, to execute a 
tabular performance, and 


* With a glorious, complicated hitch,” 


adjomn two leaves. And this is the order of operation : 

He must, in the first place, on the supposition of his being a mental stock-holder, 
reader, | have a drove of mulish metaphors to stable, be careful that none of them 
kick thee over, and escape,) draw upon his feet (a great feat) his stockings of wit, 
hang about his neck his stock of sublimity, take in hand his whip-stalk of discrimina- 
tion, stalk forth into the field of thought, scourge his stock of ideas, until they stand 
stock still, then throttle them, and lay them on his table ; 


“ Sonorous mental blowing martial sounds.” 


This is the metaphorical and pleasing aspect of the performance ; behold the stern 
realit Could the Sanctum be disclosed to mortal eyes, they might see your Editor, 
at the present time, wrapped in all the beatitude of the position. Mounting his stock- 
ing-clad (Editors are so notoriously the Sons of Penury, that they cannot afford to 
wear stockings and boots at one and the same time) pedestral locomotives on a speci- 
men of superficial quadrupedic furniture, after having elevated his thermometer to 
avout two inches of the ceiling, i. e. 96”, (if he have no fuel, a stray glance now and 
then—as his eyes will be flaming and flashing during the process—will serve,) he 
must heel over upon the hinder extremities of his chariot-quadruped, shape hinself 
ato the diagram of a sextant, and feel sublime. He must now dig the fingers of one 
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hand into his head, and his teeth into the extremities of those of the other, according 
to all the rules of Horace. If the back part of his head does come in contact with the 
floor now and then, he need not mind it, as the funny ideas that start forth at the shock 
will be an ample recompense ; besides, he will soon be accustomed to it. He never 
will make a good Editor until he does. Thus must he perform until his Satanic 
Majesty enters and exclaims—* Maga—'nuff.” He must then rise like the Sua, 


so, and whistle 
make a — “to the Dorian mood 


Of flutes and soft recorders."’ 


We have one or two letters concerning public and private grievances, which we 
shall take this opportunity to answer for the common benefit. 


Dean Sta—As I consider your Magazine on the pinnacle of authority and influence, a of 
morals, and a comforter to the afflicted, I call upon you to cast a public frown upon a public ouisance 
Companies of rude, unruly boys (I presume they think themselves gent/emen) going about our city 
nightly, with cracked instruments, and equally perfect voices, serenade—rather disturb their slumben, 
and infuriate the maidens with their duieful noises, while they hope to entice love, and smiles, and 
boquets from the windows, It is horrible, Sir, actually horrible! Only think of my sweet reposes be 
ing disturbed by ° Bango” rising on the wind. Fires, and robbers, and goblins arise in my mind, and 
I wake all ine tremor. The efforts of your wisdom to promote my rest will provoke the sincere grati- 
tude of your admirer and constant reader, Lvov Awtimvsic. 

We would urge this our “ admirer” to the frequent use of cotton, as an effectual 
antidote. 

Dean Maco —Dost thou know a medicine for a broken heart? Neara year ago I saw a lovely maid, 
and my breast took fire, which not the many snow-banks that [ have stood in to my waist, hour afer 
hour, guitar in hand, discoursin, sweet music, have quenched ; nor has the cold midnight air blown « 
out. ill she is as obdurate as a rock, and cold as an iceberg. Give me your advice, and receive the 
eternal gratitude of your almost dead frend, A Sornomons. 

As this individual appears to be nearly dead, we would advise him to hang himeelf 

PI y g 
immediately. 

Resrecren Faienp—Having studiously avoided the society of the ladies thus far in our course, ins 
kind of martyrdom to myself, Lam now desirous of putting a finishing polish or my education, and write 
to you, as fully conversant in these matters, for the readiost passport to their favor. Oblige, by a speedy 
answer, Your affectionate and anxious 


CLassmaTe. 
We feel complimented by thie appeal to our experience. Let our friend always open 
the conversation with mathematics, continue on logic, and finish with some of the 
finer passages in Demosthenes, eschewing all flattery, nonsense, and mirth, blowing 
his nose, as a requiem, over every paragraph, and spitting on the floor in the interim, 
and we doubt not but he will receive some kind of a passport from the fair. 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
The extra quantity of matter for this No., has excluded afew very good pieces, that 
might have otherwise appeared. 
” Theory versus Practice,” “‘ Non ommis moriar,” “ The ultimate——law,” “ Life,” 
and “ The old age of Grecian Philosophy,” will be handed over for the next No. 


“The Yankee Thanksgiving” will serve very well for a song, but is rather prolix 
for our pages. 


* Beelzebub” had better have never been written. If there is a Magazine in the 
Infernal Regions, the author may, perhaps, by application get it printed there. 

We regret much that the extent of the pieces has cut us off with so small a Table; 
however, we must pocket the chagrin, and calculate better for the future. As it 


the No. is extra large, so that the next must be smaller than usual. This we bop 
will be a satisfactory arrangement. 


Pieces for the next No. must be sent in immediately. 





